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PARALLEL FORMS IN SOUTH AND NORTH 
INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC : KRTI AND 
DHRUPAD 

SELINA THIELEMANN 



Introduction 

The comparison of musical forms represents one of the most problematic 
areas of Indian music for there is no historical source of general validity which 
can be applied to both the South and the North Indian classical traditions. 
Whereas parallels in the raga and tala Systems of South and North India justify 
reference to the 13th century treatise, Samgitaratnakara , by Sarrigadeva 
(hereafter SR) as evidence for the history of both traditions, musical forms 
show similiarities, if at all, only at the surface; and differences between the 
major forms of South and North Indian music cannot be easily ignored. In 
particular, the following problems become obvious at a first glance: 

1 The North Indian dhrupad style has its origin presumably in the 14th or 
15th centuries 1 , and the dhrupad f orm at the time of its origin did not 
essentially differ from modern dhrupad , i.e., changes which dhrupad has 
undoubtedly undergone throughout the centuries can be related to the 
original form. Furthermore, as we know through oral transmission, a 
terminology similiar to the terminology which denotes structural divi- 
sions in modem dhrupad was used in the 14-1 6th centuries. The 
development of musical form in North India, therefore, can be followed 
back to a period which comes relatively close to the time of origin of the 
Samgitaratnakara ( 1 3th c.), namely, the 1 4-1 5 th centuries; the historical 
difference is that of little more than one century. On the other hand, the 
major forms of South Indian classical music since the late 1 8th century, 
i e divyanama kirtana and krti, differ considerably both from each other 
and from the original form called kirtana or pada which came into 
existence in the 14/15th centuries. For the latter, however, neither 
written evidence nor any reliable oral information are preserved. 2 The 
only fact which is known with relative certainty is that the modem terms 
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of the krti/kirtana form, i.e. the divisions pallavi, anupallavi andcarana , 
do not occur earlier than at the time of the divyanama kirtanas of the 
saint-composer, Tyagaraja, in the late 18th century. The terminoiogy 
used in the 14/1 5th centuries is not known as yet. The lack of histoncal 
e'ddence of musical form in South India from a period of about five 
centuries ( 1 3- 1 8th c.) makes any comparison between modern, i.e. post- 
18th century kirtana or krti, and the dhruva prabandha form described 
in the Samgitaratnakara meaningless. 

2. With respect to the South and North Indian traditions, a basic distinction 
has to be made between musical form and musical style. In North India, 
we have to deal with a variety of musical styles all of which are based 
on one and the same structural scheme, namely, the 1 4th century dhrupad 
form which has its roots in dhruva prabandha. In South India, on the oth^r 
hand, only one musical style exists, but within it a variety of forms. The 
single form can be even further sub-divided into different types, e. g. 
divyanama kirtana of ekadhatuand dvidhatu types. It is obvious that such 
a variety of forms can hardly be derived from just one source, i.e. SR, 
as it is the case with the dhrupad form. 

3. A considerable part of confusion has been caused by the fact that the 
Samgitaratnakara was written geographically in Central India - in Deogiri 
(nowadays Daulatabad), between 1227 and 1247, -which leads to the 
questionable conclusion that it is based on both the North and the South 
Indian traditions. SR, however, deals mainly with contemporary North 
Indian music practice, although it is likely to reflect the content of most 
of the Sanskrit treatises existing at the time of its origin. The earliest 
South Indian treatise on music (apart from commentaries on SR like 
Kallinatha's Kalanidhi , 15th c.) date from about the 1 5/1 6th centuries 
(e. g. Ramamatya's Svaramelakalanidhi, 1550; henceforth RS), and they 
do not mention musical form at all. 3 

4. It is known that a distinct South Indian musical tradition had existed 
already at the time of the NatyaSastra , the oldest, still preserved treatise 
on India's dramatic art, attributed to Bharata, dating from about the 
second to the fourth centuries AD. This tradition had been determined 
by the survival of pre-Aryan languages and cultures in South India; 
nevertheless it came equally under the influence of the Natya§astra and 
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later Sanskrit treatises (Widdess 1983 : 907). The question yet unan- 
swered is in what respect and to what extent this South Indian tradition 
has been different from the North Indian one. There are certain parallels 
in basic principles such as the adherence to raga and tala (although the 
actual raga and tala systems differ from each other), oral transmission, 
the essentially monodic character, basics of performance practice and 
the structure of the typical ensembles (cf. Powers 1980:73, Widdess 
1 983). It should also be noted that the South Indian terminology is mostly 
Sanskrit-derived, apart from a few modem terms in Tamil language. 
Musical forms, however, are likely to be an area of difference, mainly 
for two reasons already mentioned: firstly, there is the variety of forms 
in South India which cannot be related to a common source of origin 
and, secondly, the fact of the complete absence of musical form in South 
Indian treatise. 

5. Finally, existing musicological studies of the present time approach the 
subject from an either North Indian or a South Indian focused point of 
view, both of which offer a restricted perspective on the problems. There 
exists no study which gives equal importance to both traditions, nor has 
any serious attempt been made to compare musical forms in both 
traditions (apart from Widdess 1981). 4 Unfortunately, all of the existing 
studies overcmphasize one or other of the traditions. 

One question ot primary importance emerges immediately from this list 
of problems: Why is it not possible to use the Samgitaratnakara , i. e. dhruva 
prabandha , as a source of information about musical form in South India? A 
few aspects which may contribute to an answer shall be considered here 
briefly. 

The variety of forms within one single style in South India (as distinct 
from the different North Indian styles based on one form) causes a basic 
problem for any comparative activity: Which particular form or which sub- 
category within a form should be used for comparison? Apart from this 
technical difficulty, is it not generally unlikely that such a great variety of 
musical forms as to be found in South India can be derived from just one single 
source? A further aspect to be taken into consideration is the fact that in North 
India one single form has been preserved in the course of about seven centuries 
after SR. There seems to be no logical reason why such a single form, provided 
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the case it ever existed, should not have survived in South India especially 
if we keep in mind that North India came strongly under the influence of 
various Muslim invasions from the 12th century onwards. The Muslim 
influence, indeed, has often served as an explanation for the variety of musical 
styles in the North. This theory, however, is in no respect satisfactory for it 
explains neither the unity of form in North India nor the diversity of form in 
the South. Other reasons must be responsible for this phenoinenon, and I would 
hypothesize that these reasons have to be looked for in both the distinct South 
Indian tradition which existed from very ancient times and the historical 
development South Indian music must have undergone between the 13th and 
the 18th centuries (although by now hardly anything is known about this 
development). 

As pointed out earlier, we are confronted with the lack of written 
evidence for musical form in South India up to the late 1 8th century — to be 
more specific, there is no evidence either for the pre-13th century period or 
for the time after SR. For the present purpose, only the latter period, i. e. the 
13-18th centuries, will be of interest. No information is preserved about the 
kirtana form at the time of its origin (14-1 5th c.). As a result, there is no basis 
for comparison with dhruva prabandha , because the use of 1 8/1 9th century 
forms without knowledge about their historical development would be highly 
speculative. Two more aspects should be considered in this context. Firstly, 
a terminology different from the modem one has been used in the pre- 1 8th 
century period; so the terms pallavi, anupallavi and carana apply only from 
the 18th century onwards. The old terminology, however, is not known apart 
from the word dhruva ('fixed' , hence 'refrain') which, of course, itself cannot 
provide enough information about the context of its use. 5 Secondly, one should 
remember the complete absence of musical forms both in South Indian 
treatises from the 15th century onwards and in pre-13th century inscriptions. 
SR, therefore, if considered as a source of information about South Indian 
music, would represent a remarkable exception. 

However, a comparison between the krti/kirtana form and dhruva 
prabandha may be to some degree justified for the krti/kirtana form was and 
is still the major form of South Indian music, but such a comparison will be 
possible only if a krti/kirtana model of general validity can be abstracted from 
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its various sub-types. The solution suggested hy Widdess (1981 : 166) shows 
the right intention, hut it needs proof for it is hased exclusively on one single 
and unrepresentative kirtana ' (or rather krtfi) example of uncertain origin 
taken from Kaufmann ( 1 976:220). Because of the historical gap of about five 
centuries after the Samgitaratnakara , it is advisihle to compare first krtiAirtana 
with the North Indian dhrupad form, and from there on to follow further back 
to dhruva prabandha. In doing so, one has to be extremely careful not to draw 
speculative conclusions about the possible direction of historical development 
in South Indian music between the 1 3- 1 8th centuries, which rnay end up in 
misleading results. It should not be forgotten that there was certainly an 
exchange between North and South Indian traditions; influences from the 
North came to South India and vice versa , though it is not known to what extent. 
Furthermore, both dhrupad and krti/kirtana have been transmitted in different 
traditions - a fact which complicates the situation at least for South India 
because of the historically very short period of about two centuries available 
for comparison. 

Finally, the title of the paper: 'parallel forms.. itself is provocative. Is 
it really parallel forms we have to deal with? Is there a ' dhrupad/kirtana form' 
which can be followed back to dhivva prabandha (as suggested by Widdess 
1 98 1 )■ ? The only possible way to find an appropriate answer is to start with a 
comparison - kirtana - dhrupad, not kirtana - dhruva prabandha. First of all, 
however, it is necessary to clarify the South Indian terminology and to make 
a strict distinction between the types of divyanama kirtana and the krti forms 
which are so often misleadingly interpreted. A krti/kirtana model can be found 
only on the basis of clearly defined and distinguished types, it cannot be taken 
from the melting-pot of confused South Indian forms dominating a consider- 
able part of modern literature. 

II. The krti/kirtana form: divyanama kirtana and krti 

The major musical form dominating South India at the time of the first 
written evidence was a type of devotional song called kirtana or pada which 
came into existence in the latter half of the 1 4th century . Contemporary written 
sources, however, do not mention either musical forms in general or the kirtana 
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form in particular. The Talapakam composers, namely, Annamacarya and his 
grandson Cinnaya, who li ved in the 1 5th century in Tirupati ( Andhra Pradesh), 
were the first whose names are connected with kirtana . According to 
Sambamoorthy (III., 134 - hereafter cited as SambSIM), "Talapakam compos- 
ers (1400-1500) were the first to write kirtanas with the divisions: pallavi, 
anupallavi and carana". Here we face the problem that these terms occur only 
in connection with kirtanas and kftis from the 18th century onwards, 
particularly with Tyagaraja's divyanama kirtanas - a fact obviously not paid 
attention to by Sambamoorthy. As mentioned earlier, the only pre- 1 8th century 
term known with relative certainty is 'dhruva' ('refrain') which may stand for 
all sorts of structural elements unless its meaning gets more specified, and 
unfortunately no pre-18th century kirtanas have been preserved in written 
form. The second significant figure connected with the development of kirtana 
was Purandara Dasa (1484-1564) who lived in Vijayanagara. The lack of 
written evidence, however, does not allow for reliable information about 
similarities and differences between the kirtanas of the Talapakam composers 
and those of Purandara Dasa, and about possible (North Indian or other) 
influences on Purandara Dasa. The direction the kirtana form took after 
Purandara Dasa's death (1564) and the destruction of Vijayanagara (1565), 
when the tradition continued further South, is also unknown. 

Another problem emerges from Sambamoorthy's description of the 
kirtana form: Samb SIM (III, 134ff) refers to both the Talapakam composers 
and Purandara Dasa, but he does not make explicit that the actual musical basis 
for his explanations consists exclusively of divyanama kirtanas (i.e. kirtanas 
by Tyagaraja) and those written by Tyagaraja's contemporaries in the 18/19th 
centuries. In order to dissolve this confusion it should be summarized once 
again that, firstly, the kirtana form as it is preserved today cannot be foilowed 
back earlier than the late 18th century; secondly, no valuable information is 
available about the kirtana i orm of the 14/15th centuries and, thirdly, we do 
not know about the development of kirtana between the 14-1 8th centuries. 

The earliest, still preserved kirtanas are the divyanama kirtanas of 
Tyagaraja (1768-1848). Divyanama kirtanas are devotional music, their 
poetry is characterized by its sacred content. Tyagaraja developed the kirtana 
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into a concert form, called krti - an art form which lost its purely religious 
character. 6 Further, krtis have been written by Muttuswami Dlksitar, Syama 
Sastri and various disciples in the 1 8/1 9th centuries. It is only from this period 
onwards that the development of musical form in South India can be followed, 
based on both oral transmission and written notation. The starting point for any 
comparison, therefore, are divyanama kirtanas and, iater on, krtis. 

Before proceeding any further it will be necessary to devote a few 
paragraphs to the description of divyanama kirtana and krti. SambSIM (III, 
115-19 and 133ff) lists the distinctive features of krti and kirtana which are 
reproduced here in a summarized version. 



general 



divyanama kirtana 

'applied music': text is of pri- 
mary importance 
vocal form 



krti 

'pure music: melody is of pri- 
mary importance 

can be performed either vocal 
or instrumental; 

can be in any raga\ may be in 
slow, medium or fast tempo 



poetry 
( sahitya ) 



musical 

structure 



based on a sacred theme 

valued for the devotional con- 
tent of its poetry 

sahitya may be of a devo- 
tional character, may relate 
to a puranic theme, may be in 
praise of great devotees 
( bhaktas ) 

music subordinated to the 
words, words are many 



based on a sacred, secular or 
didactic theme 

valued for its aesthetic content 

sahitya may be of sacred or 
secular character, may relate 
to an ethical or didactic theme 



words generally few, serve as 
a vehicle to sing the music; 
melody is complex, technical 
beauties 
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one or more caranas which 
may have the same melody or 
different melodies 

all caranas have to be sung 
only if the melodies are differ- 
ent, otherwise it is sufficient to 
sing only the first or the mudra 
caranas , i.e. the carana in 
which the name of the com- 
poser is mentioned 

[ anupallavi : dispensable 

part?] 7 

can be in common and schol- 
arly ragas 

So far the general features; the detailed structure of krti and kirtana will be 
subject to further consideration. 

(a) Divyanama kirtana 

SambSIM (III, 180) points out: "The kirtana ... is essentially a sacred 
form. The creation of bhakti rasa (feeling of devotion) is the ideal underlying 
this composition. The musical setting of some kirtanas may be charming 
while that of others may be of a mediocre type. The kirtana has the angas 
[partsl: pallavi, anupallavi and carana. The presence of plural caranas is a 
distinctive feature of kirtanas. Sometimes the anupallavi may be absent. 
Decorative angas like cittasvaras and svara sahityas have no place in 
kirtanas. But madhyamakala sahityas and rhetorical beauties may occasion- 
ally be found in kirtanas. " 

Divyanama kirtanas may be of two types: ekadhatu and dvidhatu (cf. 
SambSIM III, 1 80f). In the ekadhatu type, pallavi and caranas are sung to the 
same music ( dhatu)\ therefore, the caranas follow each other continuously 
without repetition of the pallavi at each stage. As for the dvidhatu type, the 



multiple caranas\ all caranas 
are sung to the same melody 
(which is somelimes the 
same as that of the pallavi ) 

all caranas have to be sung 
because of the sacred value 
of their texts 



anupallavi: dispensable part 
are in common ragas 
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melody of the caranas differs from the pallavi melody, and the pallavi has to 
be sung at the end of each carana. Summarized, the structure appears as 
follows: 

divyanama kirtana 



ekadhatu type 
A pallavi 

a j pallavi 

[B anupallavi* 

a t pallavi] 

A j carana j 

A 2 carana 2 

A n carana n 

*dispensable part 







dvidhatu type 




A 


a i 


pallavi 


pallavi 


[B 


a i 


anupallavi* 


pallavi] 


c, 


a i 


carana! 


pallavi 


c 2 


a i 


carana 2 


pallavi 


c„ 


a i 


carana n 


pallavi 



SambSIM (III, 182) mentions six examples of kirtanas by Tyagaraja, 
three of which he ascribes to the ekadhatu and three to the dvidhatu type: Sri 
rama jayarama ( Yadukulakambhoji raga ), Pahi ramacandra raghava 
( Yadukulakambhoji) and Tava dasfiham ( PunnagavaraH) for ekadhatu , and Sri 
rama iri rama ( Sahana ), Pahi ramacandra palita surendra (Sahkarabharana) 
and Gatamoha iritapala ( Sahkarabharana) for dvidhatu. Comparison with the 
KMM, however, leads to the following result: The only kirtana of ekadhatu 
type is Pahti ramacandra raghava\ the remaining five compositions belong to 
the dvidhatu type, including Sri rama jayarama (which is set to raga Varali , 
not Yadukulakambhoji) and Tava dasoham. The KMM versions of these 
kirtanas are transcribed in examples 1 to 6 respectively. A feature which 
deserves attention is the omission of the anupallavi in all examples. 

Example 7, Rama nannu brovara ( Harikambhoji ) by Tyagaraja repre- 
sents a type of composition "which lie on the borderland between a krti and 
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a kirtana" (SambSIM III, 182). The KMM version shows a krti rather than 
kirtana for it contains samgati (i.e. variations on the given melodic 'themes', 
which are a distinctive feature of the krti form, compare pp. 12/13, below); the 
same applies to the performance of this composition (on recording 33 ESX. 
6001/A2, not transcribed), which includes a short kalpana svara. 

(b) Krti 

Krti compositions, like kirtanas , consist of the three principal divisions, 
pallavi (literally 'tendril' or 'creeping plant', or 'root'), anupallavi ('after root') 
and carana ('foot'). In certain cases, the anupallavi may be omitted. To be more 
precise, some compositions of Muttuswami Dlksitar have only two sections: 
pallavi and anupallavi , and in this case the section following the pallavi is 
called samasti carana , i.e. "a composite ariga standing for both the anupallavi 
and carana" (SambSIM III, 137f). Sambamoorthy continues: "There will be 
prasa [i.e. rhyme] agreement between the pallavi and the samasti carana. 
Where there is no such agreement the composition will be deemed to consist 
of a pallavi and a carana alone" (SambSIM III, 1 38 ). ' Samasti carana' is defined 
as "the section following the pallavi and which stands both for anupallavi and 
carana. Samasti means aggregate. It is carana since it is the last section of the 
composition; and it is an anupallavi, since it has prasa agreement with the 
pallavi" (SambSIM III, 331). The samasti carana , however should not be 
confused with the possible absence of the anupallavi in kirtana. The carana 
itself can never be omitted, neither in krti nor in kirtana . 8 

The Standard structure of the krti composition is relatively similar to the 
structure of the dvidhatu kirtana : 

krti kirtana/dvidhatu type 



A 




pallavi 


A 


pallavi 






a l 




pallavi* a. 




pallavi 


B 




anupallavi 


[B 


anupallavi** 






a i 




pallavi* a ( 




pallavi] 


C 




carana 


Cl 


carana j 






b, 




anupallavi*/ 




pallavi 
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a t pallavi* 

[more caranas C 2 _ n carana 2n 

may be added] 

a j pallavi 

* usually not the whole section, but only the first few lines are repeated 
** dispensable part 

Examples 8 & 9 show the krdSarngita jnanamu {Dhany asi raga) by Tyagaraja, 
consisting of pallavi , anupallavi and carana. The structure of the transcribed 
performance (example 9) appears as follows: 



pallavi 



1-5 


pallavi (lst half) 




6 


pallavi (2nd half) 


pallavi 


7 


pallavi (lst half) 




8 


pallavi (2nd half) 




9(10) 




pallavi (lst half) 


11-15 


anupallavi (lst line) 




16 


anupallavi (2nd line) 


anupallavi 


17 


anupallavi (lst line) 




18 


anupallavi (2nd line) 




19 




pallavi (lst half) 


20 




pallavi (2nd half) 


21 




pallavi (lst half) 


22-24 


carana (lst line) 




25 


carana (2nd half) 




26 


carana (lst line) 




27 


carana (2nd line) 


carana 


28-31 


carana (3rd line) 




32 


carana (4th line) 




34 


carana (3rd line) 




35 




pallavi (lst half) 



anupallavi 



carana 
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36 pallavi (2nd half) 

37(-38) pallavi (lst half) 

According to the preceding krti model, the overall structure can be summarized 
as follows: 9 





(lines) 






A 


1-8 


pallavi 






a, 9(- 10) 




pallavi 


B 


11-18 


anupallavi 






a, 19-21 




pallavi 


C 


22-34 


carana 






a, 35-38 




pallavi 



The krti Makelara vicaramu ( Ravicandrika raga ) (examples 10 and 1 1) shows 
a similar structure. 

As for the musical characteristics 10 , the pallavi melody is based on the 
tonic and moves mainly in the lower register of the middle octave. At the 
beginning of the anupallavi , the melody ascends to the upper tonic and above 
it; this 'anupalla vi formula' is a characteristic feature of the second section. The 
carana melody start s in the middle register and then moves successively 
through the entire range of the octave; its beginning is characterized by a 
typical carana formula' ^ . Within each of the composed sections, variations 
on the given melodic themes may be sung. These variations are called samgati. 
In krti , they are an integral and indispensable part of the composition, as 
distinct from kirtana where samgati are not allowed. Each samgati is an 
evolution from the preceding one. They cannot be changed in their sequence 
without destroying the gradual step by step development of the composition 
(SambSIM III, 1490- 

As far as the text is concerned, the pallavi contains very few words- 
usually not more than the first verse; the second half is left to the anupallavi. 
The remaining parts of the text belong to the carana. Musically, the carana 
'theme' is built up of melody phrases of pallavi and anupallavi. The carana 
melody is usually set out for the first few lines of the carana text only. The 
remaining lines may be sung either to repetitions or to variations of the carana 
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'theme'. In the latter case, this section is called niraval. The niraval is an 
improvised section based on the melodic material of the carana and using 
carana text; it is always preceded by the carana (Kuckertz 1981 :40). Niraval 
should not be confused with samgati: samgati are variations on the composition 
in sequential evolution, they are basically composed; the niraval is a separate, 
improvised section where new material is introduced. There is no strictly 
sequential evolution in niraval. 

The musician may well go beyond the given melodic material and 
introduce characteristic phrases of the raga which have not occurred in the 
composition. This second section is called kalpana svara. A singer will use 
solmization syllables instead of words. The kalpana svara is concluded by a 
repetition of pallavi and anupallavi respectively. 12 

Apart from the sections described so far, decorative parts may be added 
on completion of the anupallavi or carana. These decorative sections are part 
of the composition and may serve for the development of themes for niraval 
and kalpana svara. Sambamoorthy's description runs as follows (SambSIM III, 
138ff) : 

1. Cittasvara (Tamil: cittaisvara): a passage using solmization syllables sung 
at the end of anupallavi or carana , set in samakala, i. e. the same speed as 
the composition, or madhyamakala , i. e. the second degree of speed, but not 
in a tempo slower than the composition itself. Some cittasvaras can be sung 
from the beginning to the end and then again from the end to the beginning, 
i.e. in anuloma and viloma krama : forwards and backwards; these are called 
viloma cittasvara. 

2. Svara sahitya\ a passage of a cittasvara sung with text ( sahitya ) at the 
conclusion of anupallavi or carana. Viloma svara sahitya is a viloma 
cittasvara with viloma sahitya added to it; the passage is so organized that 
both melody {svara) and text ( sahitya ) occur in the same order in both 
anuloma and viloma krama. 

3. Madhyamakala sahitya : a passage set in the second degree of speed and 
sung at the end of anupallavi or carana . 1 3 Madhyamakala sahityas may be 
fit for developing kalpana svaras. 

4. Solkattu svara (Tamil col co/7u-word, syllable; kattu - to bind, tie together): 
a 'Tegular cittasvara, where, in some portions, instead of the solfa syllables. 
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appropriate jatis (tala mnemonic syllables) are introduced and sung" (p. 
147) 

The decorative ahgas , although of minor importance compared to the 
essential divisions of pallavi \ anupallavi and carana , are composed sections. 
As pointed out earlier, they are peculiar to the krti form and have no place in 
kirtana (apajt from madhyamakala sahitya which may occasionally occur). 

The following scheme may serve to summarize the structure of the krti 
form as descrihed in the preceding paragraphs: 

composed improvised 

(1) pallavi 

(2) anupallavi 



[cittasvara/svara sahitya/ 
madhyamakala sahitya/ 
solkattu svara] 



(3) carana 



cittasvara/svara sahitya/ 
madhyamakala sahitya/ 
solkattu svara 



(3a) niraval 14 
kalpana svara 

(c) The krti/kirtana model 

So far, we have heen concerned mainly with the structural differences 
between krti and kirtana , and we have argued that the krti form shows 
similarity to the d vidhatu type of di vyanama kirtana. Inorder todecide whether 
or not a generalized model of krti/kirtana can he devised, it is perhaps 
appropriate to display the different structures once again in their whole 
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complexity. (The decorative sections of krti can be omitted for these are 
subordinated parts which may not be added to the basic composition.) 

divyanama kirtana krti 

/ \ 

ekadhatu type dvidhatu type 

A pallavi A pallavi A pallavi 



M 



pallavi 



pallavi a j 



pallavi 



[B anupallavi [B anupallavi [B anupallavi 



pallavi] 



pallavi] a t 



carana 



carana 



carant 



a j pallavi 



C 2 carana 2 



C carana 

b, 



pallavi] 

anupall 

avi/ 

pallavi 



pallavi 



[more 
caranas 
may be 
added] 



A n carana n C n carana n 

a j pallavi 

The following observations may consolidate the argument in favour of 
a krtiAirtana structure of general validity: 

1 . The ekadhatu type of divyanama kirtana may be considered as a special case 
of rare occurrence, which is in fact a simplified form of the dvidhatu type 
(compare examples 1-6). It does not show any basic structural difference. 
Therefore, it will be sufficient for divyanama kirtana to be represented by 
the dvidhatu type. 

2. Having reduced the components of the model to dvidhatu kirtana and Art/, 
there remain two major areas of difference: the dispensability of anupallavi 
in kirtana and the number of caranas . 
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3. As for the anupallavi , its omission in kirtana is not obligatory, although very 
common. In krti , the anupallavi is rarely omitted. Theoretically, the 
anupallavi exist s in both forms. 

4. The reduction of the model to one single carana , as suggested by Widdess 
(1981:166), will exclude the kirtana form in which multiple caranas occur 
as a rule. In krti , on the other hand, the number of caranas is not restricted 
to just one. A model consisting of two caranas will be justified for it applies 
to both kirtana and krti : 



A 




pallavi 






a l 




pallavi 


B 




anupallavi 






a l 




pallavi 


c, 




carana j 






a l 




pallavi 


C 2-n 




carana 0 „ 

• l- n 






a l 




pallavi 



5. For the purpose of possible comparison with the dhrupad form, the use of 
a model as above will be inconvenient. It is perhaps appropriate to 
remember the reason for the occurrence of plural caranas in kirtana : they 
have to be sung because of the sacred value of their texts, and not for any 
reason of special importance for the musical structure. We may, therefore, 
argUe that the krti form consisting of one carana represents the basic 
structure of both krti and kirtana , thus correcting stage 4 of the argument. 

6. A final difference is the possible repetition of both anupallavi and pallavi 
after the carana in krti . Example 9 shows, that the anupallavi is not 
necessarily repeated; we may therefore ignore it. 

7. Having stated that the krti form represents also the basic structure of 
divyanama kirtana (5.), we arrive at the folio wing solution : 

krti/klrtana form 

A pallavi 



pallavi 
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B 

C 



anupallavi 



carana 



pallavi 



a [ pallavi 

The suggested model is identical with the one used by Widdess 
(1981:1 66). However, Widdess does not make explicit that there are structural 
differences between krti and kirtana , and that the strucure given for 'kirtana' 
(p. 166) is in fact the krti structure which may, under certain circumstances 
- as proved by the foregoing considerations - be applied to kirtana as well. 
A more serious problem is the fact that the only example on which Widdess' 
'kirtana structure' is based, a so-called kirtana mentioned by Kaufmann 
(1976:220f), has been inaccurately reproduced. Here are the two versions for 
comparison : 

Kaufmann ( 1 976:220f) Widdess ( 1 98 1 : 1 79) 

pallavi pallavi 

(repeat the pallavi) (lst time: anupallavi 

2nd time: pallavi) 

anupallavi anupallavi 

(repeat pallavi) 

carana carana 

repeat the pallavi and (repeat pallavi, ending 

conclude the song with on [.]) 

Ma (F) 

As can be seen, the example given by Kaufmann goes straight on from 
anupalla vi to carana , whereas Widdess adds 'repeat palla vi after the anupalla vi. 
The overall structure appears as follows : 

(after Kaufmann) A pallavi 

pallavi 



B 

C 



anupallavi 

carana 
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a i 




pallavi 


(after Widdess) A 




pallavi 






a i 




pallavi 


B 




anupallavi 






a i 




pallavi 


C 




carana 






a i 




pallavi 



Now, in order to clear the confusion caused by these two different 
interpretations, it is advisable to look at the original source (or better, one of 
the possible 'original' sources) which is unfortunately not mentioned by 
Kaufmann. The composition in question is a krti in raga Margahindolam , Cala 
melara by Tyagaraja (example 12). As for the rnusical structure, Widdess 
(1981:164) offers the following description based on Kaufmann's fragment : 

Example 14 (after Kaufmann 1976:220f) shows a kirtana 
melody in three principal sections. The pallavi (bars 1-2), 
equivalent to the sthayl of dhrupad, emphasises the lower tonic 
and middle octave ... The anupallavi (=antara) (bars 2-4) 
emphasises the upper tonic, and moves in a generally high 
register; note the opening 'antara-formula' .... The third section, 
caranam, is equivalent in length to the pallavi and anupallavi 
together. Bars 4-5 move in a similar register to the pallavi but 
emphasise the fifth ...., whereas bars 6-8 repeat the material of 
the anupallavi. The caranam is therefore equivalent to the 
samcari-abhog of dhrupad... In Example 14, the whole of the 
pallavi is repeated after pallavi, anupallavi and caranam. 

The comparison with dhrupad may be left aside for the moment and 
saved for the fourth chapter. The structure of the ' kirtana ' itself, however, will 
be of interest; and the following considerations are based on the more complete 
KMM version (example 12). The composition consists of the three principal 
sections pallavi , anupallavi and carana. In the present notation, the pallavi 
starts with the first half of the pallavi verse (first tala period, line 1 ), followed 
by a samgati on line 1 (line2). Line 3 introduces the second half of the pallavi 
verse. The anupallavi starts with the first half of its verse (line 1); the following 
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samgati on line 1 (line 2) leads melodically to the second half of the verse (third 
line). The notes added at the end of the anupallavi indicate a repetition of the 
pallavi. Exactly the same structure as for the anupallavi is shown by the carana\ 
both sections, therefore, are constructed in one and the same way. At the end 
of the notated portion of the carana , the remaining two text lines have to be 
sung to the melody of the anupallavi as indicated by a note on these lines in 
the printed text preceding the notation. The composition is concluded by a 
repetition of the pallavi , and ends on beat 3 of the first tala section (marked). 
Finally, it should be mentioned that all three sections start on beat 4 of the first 
tala period, i.e. anagata : the musical meter starts before the beginning of the 
melody. 

The comparison with the fragmentary example given by Kaufmann and 
described by Widdess leads to the folio wing result : 

1. Kaufmann's example gives only the first half of the pallavi verse, but the 
first and third melody line, i.e. the complete melody period, of both 
anupallavi and carana. 

2. The existence of samgatis i n the K MM version proves the fact that the 
composition in question is a krti not kirtana. This, however, cannot be seen 
from Kaufmann’s example, for it omits the samgati. 

3. The KMM version confirms Widdess' suggestion of a repetition of the 
pallavi after the anupalla vi before proceeding to the carana. Further support 
for this suggestion is given by modem performance practice. 

4. With respect to comparison with the dhrupad form (see chapter 4, below), 
it should be stated here that the relations in length between the single 
sections of the present example as pointed out in Widdess' description do 
not fit with the KMM version. Abstracting from the KMM, the result 
appears as follows: pallavi - 2 periods (in Adi-tala = 4+2+2), anupallavi - 
2 periods, carana - 2 periods, folio wed by two periods of anupallavi. 
Another problem emerging from Widdess' analysis of Kaufmann's example 
is the inappropriate use of the term 'bar' which obviously has been taken over 
from Kaufmann. Widdess uses a division into bars different from that of 
Kaufmann, and describes the example in terms of his own version - a fact 
which might cause confusion if one compares with Kaufmann's example. 

It has to be stressed, however, that the word 'bar' (and the use of bar lines 
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in notation) applied to Indian music is generally misleading, for we have 
to deal with melody and tala sections ( talahga , talavarta in South India, 
vibhag in North India) rather than bar-like sub-divisions. 

5. Finally, the overall structure of the example may be given here according 
to the KMM version. 

pallavi (2x) 

anupallavi 

carana 

anupallavi 

pallavi 

which may be read as: 



A 


(a,) 


pallavi 


(pallavi*) 


B 


(a,) 


anupallavi 


(pallavi*) 


C 


W 


carana 


anupallavi 




a l 




pallavi 



♦according to modern performance practice 

(This structure underlines the fact that we have to deal with a krti rather than 
a kirtana.) 

(d) Alapana and tana 

An aspect not mentioned so far is the introductory sections - alapana and 
tana , which may preceed a krti performance. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to offer a detailed analysis of the structures of alapana and tana\ the following 
paragraphs, therefore, may be considered as a brief summary of the main 
characteristic features. 15 

The alapana (literally 'discourse') is an improvised prelude without fixed 
meter. The function of the Slapana is to describe the raga by introducing its 
characteristic notes, melody phrases and omaments in every detail. As there 
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is no fixed meter i n alapana , each note can be played and repeated as long and 
as often as it is required by the structure of the raga. The phrases of the alapana 
form rising and falling arches. In a vocal alapana, the singeruses meaningless 
syllables like ta da ri nam etc., in some cases the r.ame of a deity may also be 
used (Kuckertz 1981 :39f) The melodic structure of the alapana is organized 
according to various rules. The first rule is the gradual ascent from lower to 
upper registers, thus making the significant notes of the raga successively 
Central notes of the individual melody phrases. Once having reached the 
highest pitch, the melody descends rather gradually to the tonic. 

At this point it is perhaps appropriate to draw the attention to two main 
areas of difference between the South Indian alapana and the North Indian 
alap: firstly, the very long and stretched notes which characterize the slow 
stage of North Indian alap (also called ragalap) are dissolved into short melody 
phrases in alapana. Secondly, whereas the melody of the alap descends fairly 
soon from the highest pitch back to the tonic, in alapana the melody shows as 
gradual a descent as it moves in ascent. 16 The basic structure of alapana and 
alap, however, is the same; the single melody phrases of the alapana show an 
overall development similar to that of the single notes of alap. 

SambSIM (III, 137) mentions another aspect which should be kept in 
mind when analysing the melodic structure of alapana in the context of a krti 
performance: "In this connection it may be mentioned that a person who 
performs an alapana of a raga with the background of a krti in his mind, suffers 
from a certain limitation. A krti is an exposition of a particular aspect of a raga. 
The phrases figuring in a krti dominate his imagination and he finds it difficult 
to go beyond thetn and give an elaborate alapana. Persons wishing to attempt 
a detailed alapana of a raga would do well to think of the raga a whole and 
start the alapana and not be obsessed by a particular composition in it." 

In extended performances, the alapana , which is always performed in 
slow tempo, may be followed by a faster section called tana (Sanski . tan 'to 
stretch, extend') or madhyamakala ( madhya - medium, kala - time) 17 . 
Although the tana does not have a fixed matter, its short melody notes, which 
are all of equal duration, are organized in groups of two or three. The 
structuring tala periods, however, are absent. Because of the dominance of 
tone repetitions, the melody appears to develop in stretched phrases, but these 
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phrases form rising and falling arches as do the single notes of the alapana. 
The rule of the gradual ascent to successively higher registers using the main 
raga notes as Central points for the melodic development is also followed in 
tana. At the end of each sub-section, a short phrase in slower tempo without 
metric pulse may he added. Usually, the tana repeats in a summarized form 
the outline of the preceding alapana. 

Both alapana and tana are 'accompanied' hy the drone of the tambura 
alone. The horizontal wooden barrel drum mrdahga , which accompanies the 
composition, joins in when the singer start s the krti composition at the 
conclusion of alapana or tana. 

As for the historical development, the concept of alapana is older than 
the kirtana form and any other musical form both in South and in North India. 
As a separate genre, alapana has its origin presumably in the pre-13th 
centuries, and it may be considered as a common starting point for a different 
but basically parallel development of vocal genres in South and North Indian 
classical music. The earliest evidence of alapana is to be found in the 
Samgitaratnakara which gives a detailed description of ragalapanaov ragalapti 
as it is called in this source (SR III 1 89b-96. cf. Widdess 1981 : 155ff). Unlike 
dhruva prabandha , the concept of ragalapti can be applied to both South and 
North Indian music. 

(e) Conclusions 

Before proceeding to further comparison with the dhrupad structure, the 
main observations made in this chapter will be summarized here as 1-6 : 

1. The earliest, still preserved forms of South Indian classical music are 
the divyanama kirtanas of Tyagaraja. No written evidence, however, 
exists for the kirtana form at the time of its origin, i. e. the 14-1 5th 
centuries. Therefore, comparison with the North Indian dhrupad form 
can be based only on the krti/kirtana form of the 1 8/ 1 9th centuries. 

2. Divyanama kirtanas and krtis differ from each other in the content of 
their poetry and in their musical structures. Krti is a concert form which 
developed out of kirtana in the late 18th century. Nowadays, South 
Indian concert programs are dominated by krtis ; kirtanas have become 
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3. Kirtanas are devotional music; their poetry is based on a sacred theme. 
Musically, they are characterized by multiple caranasM of which have 
to be sung because of the sacred value of their texts. Di vyanama kirtanas 
may be further sub-divided into those of ekadhatu and of dvidhatu type. 
The kirtana is an exclusively vocal form. 

4. The krtiis an art form which is valued for its aesthetic content. Krtis may 
be perfomed either vocally or instrumentally, although they are intended 
primarily for vocal performance, i.e. all krtis are based on a text. They 
may have one or more caranas. Sanigati and decorative sections like 
cittasvara and svara sahitya may be added; these are a distinctive feature 
of krti. 

5. A structural model which may be applied to both krti and kirtana is 
represented by the krti structure. 

6. Krti performances may be preceded by an improvised prelude called 
alapana and, in extended performances, also by a faster section called 
tana. As a separate genre, alapana originated in the pre-13th centuries, 
and it may be considered as a basis for musical development in both 
South and North India. 

III. The dhrupad form 

Under the influence of various Muslim invasions from the 12th century 
onwards, North Indian classical music has taken a development largely 
determined by its social and political background. Whereas the South Indian 
tradition is characterized by its steady dominance of Hindu culture and South 
Indian classical music and, therefore, is strongly associated with temples 
(although with courts as well), North Indian music developed into an art form 
and lost its purely religious character which it preserved in the South. South 
Indian musicians were inostly Hindus, including even high-caste Brahmans; 
Hindustani music from about the 17th to the 19th centuries was performed 
mainly by Muslim musicians or by Hindu musicians who converted to Islam. 
As an art form, North Indian music was largely associated widi courts. The 
religious element, however, is not therefore less significant, and especially 
North Indian dhrupad performances may be regarded as an act of religious 
devotion; their significance as a musical performance may be secondary. The 
religious topics of dhrupad compositions are mainly taken from Hindu 
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mythology, and they are performed by both Hindu and Muslim musicians. 
Muslim topics are rather exceptions, though they do occur occasionally. 

The dhrupad s tyle (from the Sanskrit dhruva : 'fixed', hence 'refrain', and 
pada : 'verse'), the oldest genre of Hindustani vocal music, goes back to a type 
of vocal composition called dhrupad prabandha , first described in the 1 3th 
century by &arrigadeva (SR IV:315ff). As a style of Hindu - Muslim court 
music, dhrupad has been developed in four traditions between the 14th and 
1 6th centuries, and it was the dominating style at the court of the Mughal ruler, 
Akbar, in the second half of the 16th century. In the early 17th century a new 
style, called /c/jya/(literally 'imagination', 'fantasy'), developed out of dhrupad. 
The musicians preferred the new khyal style for it demands less intellectual 
and vocal discipline on the part of the performer than dhrupad and it gi ves more 
freedom for an elaborate vocal technique (cf. Kuckertz 1981, Widdess 1983). 
Nowadays, dhrupad is very rare and only few singers performs it, although 
recently various attempts of its revival have been made. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to present a detailed description of 
the dhrupad form, for this has been done already by various authors. 18 The 
following paragraphs will offer a brief summary of the main structural 
characteristics of dhrupad. 

(a) The dhrupad composition 

Dhrupad compositions, like kirtanas , are intended only for vocal 
performance; the text (on religious themes) is of essential significance. The 
dhrupad composition is accompanied by the drum pakhavaj, the North Indian 
equivalent to the South Indian mrdahga. According to modem accounts, 
dhrupad consists of the following sections 19 : 

alapa 20 - an introduction devoid of text and meter (tala) 21 , sung to 

meaningless syllables (ah, nah, tom, nom etc.), to solmization 
syllables (sa, ri, ga etc.) or sometimes to words like hari om , and 
accompanied by the tambura alone 

sthayi - the first line of the dhrupad poem sung to a melody based on the 
first tetrachord of the middle octave and the notes of the lower octa ve 

antara - the second line of the poem sung to a melody using the upper 
tetrachord of the middle octave and the notes of the higher octave 
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samcari - the development, in which the last two lines of the poem are 
combined with melodic material drawn from the sthayi and the 
antara. The ensuing variations built on that melodic material use the 
notes of ali three octaves. 

abhoga - the concluding section of the dhrupad [ repeats the melody from the 
sthayi. Special rhythmical variations are now introduced in which 
the time value of the notes is diminished, i.e. they have only half, one 
third or one fourth of their original value. 

Comparison with example 13, a dhrupad consisting of all four sections, 
shows considerable differences in the melodic movement of the last two 
sections, samcari and abhoga. The foregoing description, indeed, is based on 
a confusion of terminology . In this context, Widdess ( 1 98 1 : 1 63) criticizes that 
"according to several modern accounts of dhrupad. .. the combined samcari- 
abhog is misleadingly termed samcari. The term abhog is then applied to a 
repetition of the rnukhra | i.e. a phrase derived from the sthayi which is repeated 
after sthayi, antara and at the end of the composition] or sthayi at the conclusion 
of the song. This terminology is open to question, because the so-called abhog 
is not a distinct section either in text or melody, but merely a repetition of the 
rnukhra (which is repeated elsewhere) or sthayi’'. Kuckertz (1981:40) repro- 
duces the description by te Nijenhuis (1974:81 f), but omits the whole samcari 
section. The omission of the term samcari may be justified for it does npt occur 
in the context of dhrupad before the 19th century; the musical structure to 
which the term is misleadingly applied, however, is an essential part of the 
dhrupad form at least for theoretical accounts. For further investigation and 
as a basis of comparison with krti/kirtana, the dhrupad sz ctions will be defined 
as follows: 

sthayi - the first line of the dhrupad poem sung to a melody moving in the 
lower register of the middle octave 

antara - the second line of the poem sung to a melody ascending to the upper 
tonic and above it 

samcari/ 

abhoga - the section which introduces the third ( samcari ) and fourth ( abhoga ) 
lines of the poem and which repeats the melodic movement of sthayi 
and antara respectively 
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mukhra - a melodic phrase derived from the sthayi and repeated after each 
section, i. e. after sthayi , antara and samcari/abhoga, but not between 
samcari and abhoga 

The overall structure, represented by example 1 3, appears as follows (cf. 
Widdess 1981:166): 



sthayi 



mukhra 



antara 



mukhra 



samcari 



abhoga 



mukhra 

In modern performance practice, the last two sections of the dhrupad , 
samcari and abhoga , are usually omitted in order to allow more time for 
improvisation (cf. examples 20-22). On completion of the composition, two 
types of variations may follow: either the composition is sung in strict 
diminution ( lay-bamt ) (example 14), or the words are set in cross-rhythm 
against the tala ( bol-bamt ). The actual realization of the improvised sections 
will depend on the particular dhrupad tradition. The dhrupad performance is 
concluded by a repetition of the beginning of the sthayi. 

(b) Alap and nom tom 

In most cases, dhrupad performances are preceded by an extended alap 
in which the single notes of the raga are gradually introduced and developed 
in lower, middle and upper octaves in free tempo. The slow stage of alap , the 
ragalap , is characterized by very long and stretched notes - unlike the South 
Indian alapana where long notes are usually dissolved into shorter phrases. In 
alap , the singer uses meaningless syllables or words like hari om. The ragalap 
may be followed by a section called nom tom in which a metric pulse 22 is 
introduced as in South Indian tana. The nom tom generally consists of two sub- 
sections in medium and fast tempo respectively, or alternatively of sections in 
slow, medium and fast speeds (cf. Widdess 1981:145, footnote; quoted 
below). 23 
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The stages of alap are more often termed vilambit (slow), madhya 
(medium) and drut (quick) alap. In this case, the term 1 vilambit alap' denotes 
the ragalap , and ' madhya ' and 'drut alap' are applied to successively faster 
sections of nom tom. As pointed out by Widdess (1981:145, footnote), this 
terminology is in some respect misleading, (a) because the distinction between 
ragalap and nom tom is between tempo rubato and tempo giusto, and between 
vocal and instrumental style...., rather than between slow and faster speeds; 
and (b) because the nom tom may itself comprise sections in slow, medium 
and fast speeds." The essential feature for the distinction between ragalap and 
nom tom is indeed the change from tempo rubato to tempo giusto and not from 
slow to faster speeds. The sections, vilambit , madhya and drut alap , of course, 
exist, but they are not necessarily equivalent to ragalap and nom tom 
respectively . To be more concrete, in many cases the madhya alap starts earlier 
than the nom tom , i.e. the singer changes from slow to medium tempo before 
he introduces a metric pulse. The nom tom itself is usually sub-divided into 
two sections which are termed here madhya (medium) and drut (quick) 
sections. These terms must not be confused with 'madhya' and 'drut alap': while 
the drut section of nom tom is identical with the drut alap\ the madhya stage 
of nom tom , however, is not equivalent to the madhya alap. Furthermore, the 
tempo may also change periodically: slow - medium - (slow) - medium - fast 
- (medium) - fast. Finally, the development never changes abruptly, but always 
gradually. 

As for distinction "between vocal and instrumental style", the "nom tom 
style, which is derived from the jor and jhala styles of plucked string 
instruments, ...is analogous to the South Indian tanam , a style derived from the 
idiom of the vina,.. .. which features prominently in the performence of ragam - 
tanam-pallavi and in instrumental (rarely vocal) krti" (Widdess 1981 : 167). 24 
The resemblance of instrumental styles in nom tom can be observed in vocal 
performances when the singer from time to time introduces a phrase in which 
he deliberately delays the underlying metric pulse: a parrallel feature occurs 
in instrumental jor or jhala where the performer occasionally stops plucking 
the cikari strings while pulling the melody string in order to produce as many 
notes as possible before the sound dies away (cf. examples 16 and 17). 

As mentioned earlier, in North Indian ragalap , stress is laid on the gradual 
development of individual notes rather than phrases. "Starting from the tonic, 
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the singer improving first in the lower octave .... Returning to the tonic, hc then 
subjects each note in the middle octave to an elaborate development, 
eventually reaching the upper tonic, the climax of the alap. A few notes in the 
upper octave may be briefly introduced before returning again to the lower 
tonic” (Widdess 1983:920). 

Example 18 ( ragalap , raga BageSrt) shows the gradual development of 
an alap by 'internal scalar expansion', a method devised by Widdess (1981). 
The analysis is based on a simplified transcription in which only the overall 
melodic movement is reflected. Section I start s on the tonic and descends to 
the lower sixth. Section II moves mainly in the lower octave, reaching the 
lower tonic (Ild). In the second half of section II the melody ascends to the 
second of the middle octave (Ilg-i) before the third and fourth are introduced 
(Ilj). Section III and the first half of section IV develop the middle octave, 
ascending to the sixth and seventh. The upper tonic is eventually reached in 
IVd. The following sections (V to VIII) repeat the melodic movement of 
section IV; they are omitted here. In section IX, further notes of the upper 
octave are introduced, namely, the upper second (IXa), third and fourth (IXb). 
Then, as deseribed above, the melody descends rapidly to the tonic and below 
it (IXc-g), concluding at the tonic. 

As for the faster stages of nom tom, "the melodic outline of nom tom 
usually echoes the rising and falling 'arches' of the ragalap, although les s 
attention may be given to the development of individual notes” (Widdess 
1981:167). This is proved by examples 19 and 20, applying the procedure 
of internal scalar expansion to the medium and fast stages of nom tom. The 
single sections of vilambit , madhya and drut alap correspond to each other 
as follows : 25 

alap ( raga Bagesri) 



vilambit 


madhya 


Ia-c 


la 


Ila/d 


Ih 


Ile 


Ic 


Ilg/h 


Id 


Ilf 


le 
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llj 


Ila 

Ilb 




Illa/b 


IIc 




IVa 


Ild 


Ia 


llla/b 


He 




lVb 


lila 




IVc (Ist half) 


lllb 






IIIc 


la 


IVc 


IHd 




IVd 


Va 


Ib, II, VIII, IX 


IXa 


Vb 






Vc 


IV, V, VI 


IXe 


Vd 


IX, (VIII, Xb+c) 



As can he seen from this comparison, in successively faster sections less stress 
is laid on the melodic development in lower registers, and the melodic phrases 
of the fast stage generally include a wider range of notes, though organized 
in rising and falling arches like the single notes of the ragalap. 

A final aspect deserves to be taken into consideration. There must be a 
certain balance between alap and the dhruapd eomposition including impro- 
visation. Thus, when a slow eomposition is performed without improvisation, 
it is likely to be preceded by a ragalap only; the nom tom will be omitted. This 
is particularly the case with dhrupads whose content is so deeply devotional 
that improvisation would not be appropriate. The dhrupad performance with 
its gradual changes and expansion in alap appears as a single, organic whole, 
and this structure reflects those principles which are of course fundamental to 
Indian philosophy - and in its content, dhrupa Jrepresents indeed an act of deep 
religious devotion. 

IV. ' Dhrupad/Kirtana form'? 

This chapter aims at the comparison between the dhrupad form and the 
krti/kirtana form under various aspects and on the basis of the faets pointed 
out in the preceding chapters, thus attempting to provide an answer to the 
question whether a 'dhrupad/kirtana form' exists. It may be hypothesized in 
advance that there is no general answer; the possible answers will differ from 
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each other, depending on their actual context. The following sections 
summarize the main points made with respect to krtiAirtana and dhrupad , and 
particular stress will be laid on similarities and differences between these two 
forms. 

(a) Historical development 

The problems we face from the historical point of view have been stated 
already in the introduction; it is therefore not necessary to repeat them here. 
A historical overview over the development of vocal genres in South and North 
India from the pre-13th century onwards shows obvious parallels in both 



traditions: 








SOUTH INDIA 


A 


B 


c 


D 


raga-alapana 


kirtana/pada 


divyanama 


pada, varna, javali, 


tana 




kirtana/ krti 


daru, tillana 


pre-13C 


14-15C 


18-19C 


18-19C 


NORTH INIDA U 


A 


B 


C 


D 


alap: 


dhrupad: 


khyal 


thumri/ dadra/ 


slow 


dhrupad 


slow 


bhajan/ ghazal etc. 


medium 


dhamar 


fast 




fast 

pre-13C 


fast dhrupad 
15-16C 


17-18C 


19C 



The alap is the starting point common to both traditions, originating in 
the pre- 1 3th centuries and described in the Sarngitaratnakara. A different, but 
parallel development can be followed from there on. The parallels become 
particularly obvious if we take into consideration that this development, apart 
from historical order, reflects also the sequence of genres in performance (in 
modern performance practice) as well as the progressions from 'serious' to 
'light' styles, from sacred to secular content and, in North India, from male to 
female performers. Vertically, the development shows progression from 
simple to more complex structures (with exceptions depending on the 
particular performance). These principles of progression apply to both South 
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and North Indian music ( again, with occasional exceptions at least for 
Soutli India). 

These facts prove only a parallel historical development of vocal genres 
in North and South India. They do not tell anything ahout the forms themselves. 
Thus, kirtana has taken a historical development parallel to that of the dhrupad 
form. Both originate presumably in the 14/1 5th centuries - the dates of origin 
are better preserved in the South, hecause in the South Indian tradition, 
individual composers have played an important role, as distinct from the North 
where one refers to musical traditions ( gharanas ) as a whole rather than to 
individuals. Parallels in the historical development, however, do not denote 
parallel musical structures or forms, and therefore the question about a 
' dhrupad/kirtana form' cannot be approached from the historical perspective 
unless information about the kirtana form at the time of its origin is available. 
With respect to the following aspects of the argument, the fact that kirtana and 
dhrupad have a parallel historical development should be kept in mind. 

(b) Musical structurc 

1 .Alap. As mentioned above, the concept of alap and its origin are shared by 
both the North and the South Indian traditions. The further development 
from the 14th century onwards shows strong similarities and parallels in 
both traditions. As for the musical structure of alap and alapana, the 
underlying principles are largely the same though details may differ. Thus 
the principles of expansion and gradual development of characteristic 
melody phrases apply to both ragalap and ragalapana , likewise the 
repetition of the melodic development of the slow stage in nom tom/tana. 
The main difference between ragalap and ragalapana is the focus on single 
notes in the former and on melody phrases in the latter. The present study 
does not offer a detailed analysis of South Indian alapana/tana compatible 
to the method of 'internal scalar expansion' used for the description of the 
melodic development in ragalap/nom tom , but it may be hypothesized that 
the overall result would be the same if instead of single notes the structuring 
melody phrases would be subjected to analysis. Alapana and tana are the 
South Indian equivalents to ragalap and the medium stage of nom tom 
respectively. In South Indian music, however, there is no equivalent to the 
fast stage of nom tom 11 
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2. Composition. For the musical compositions themselves, i.e. krti or kirtana 
and dhrupad [ the comparison becomes more problematic. The following 
aspects deserve particular consideration: (a) melodic movement, (b) 
treatment of the text, (c) performance practice and ornamental styles and 
(d) the preference for particular ragas and talas. 

(a) melodic movement. The melodies of the principal sections of krti/kirtana 
and dhrupa d behave in a similar way. Thus, both pallavi and sthayi move in 
the lower tetrachord of the middle octave, descending occasionally to the lower 
octave. Anupallavi and antara ascend to the upper tonic in a characteristic 
'anupallavi/antara formula'; the melody moves in the upper registers. A 
melodic movement similar to both forms can also be observed in samcari/ 
abhoga and carana : as for the former, sthayi material is used in the samcari 
section, whereas the carana is based on melodic material of pallavi and 
anupallavi; both samc .7 ri /abhoga and carana use the entire melodic range. A 
further characteristic shaicd by both forms is the repetition of a phrase derived 
from the first section at the conclusion of each section: mukhra in dhrupad , and 
palla vi (or parts of it) in krti/kirtana. Parts of the carana text are frequently sung 
to the melody of the anupallavi (cf. example 12), a feature which has its 
counterpart in abhogas which simply repeat the melody of the antara (cf. 
example 13). Summarized, the structure of krti/kirtana and dhrupad appears 
as follows and in accordance with the structure suggested by Widdess 



(1981:166): 
melodic structure 


dhrupad 




krti/kirtana 


A 




sthayi 


A 


pallavi 




a l 


mukhra 


a l 


pallavi 


B* 




antara 


B* 


anupallavi 




a i 


mukhra 


a l 


pallavi 


A, 




samcari/ 


C 


carana 


B,* 




abhog 


(B,*) 


(anupallavi) 




a l 


mukhra 


a l 


pallavi 



* high register 
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(Additional composed parts like samgati and decorative sections [cittasvara 
etc], which occuronly in krti, may be left aside because they have no relevance 
for the overall krti/kirtana structure.) 

The model shows that krti/kirtana and dhrupad are parallel forms from t* j 
point of view of their melodic structure which justifes - in terms of melodic 
movement - a 'dhrupadAirtana form'. 

(b) treatment of the text. The dhrupa d poem usually consists of four lines, 
each one of which is introduced in one of the four dhrupad sections 
respectively, i.e. both sthayi and antara consist of one line each, and sameari Z 
abhoga are equivalent in length to sthayi and antara together. As for krti Z 
kirtana , the textual Standard structure appears as follows: pallavi - 1 line = 1/ 
2 verse, anupallavi - 2 lines = 1 verse, carana - many lines. The statistical 
analysis (appendix 1) shows that in 42 percent of the krti/kirtanas analysed, 
the carana equals in length pallavi and anupalla vi together (2-2*4 in 35%, 1- 
1-2 in 7%). In all cases, the anupallavi is equal to or longer than the pallavi , 
and the carana(s) contain more text than either of the preceding sections. To 
sum up, the textual relations in krtiAirtana and dhrupad may tum out to be 
similar, but in their very nature they are different for they are based on different 
conceptions. 

(c) performance practice and ornamental styles. This aspect shows 
considerable differences between the musical forms in question. First of all 
there is the dispensability of certain sections: whereas in modern performance 
practice of dhrupad the samcari/abhoga seetion is omitted in order to allow 
more space for improvisation, in krti/kirtana , the carana can never be omitted. 
In kirtana ; however, the anupallavi is a dispensable part, as distinet from 
dhrupad where the antara is an essential part of the composition. 29 As for 
stylistic features, the dhrupad s tyle is characterized by the faet that omamen- 
tation is reduced to a minimum in order to underline the saered content of the 
text. This feature has a certain. counterpart in kirtana where samgati and other 
decorative parts which serve the demonstration of technical skills are not 
allowed because of the saered value of the text. In krti , however, we find an 
elaborate vocal and instrumental technique, and ornamentation may reach a 
grade compatible to that of North Indian thumri and tappa. Furthermore, as 
krtis are intended primarily for the presentation of the musical skills of the 
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performer (it should be kept in mind, however, that the architect of the krti is 
Tyagaraja, who is regarded a Hindu saint), they may be performed either 
vocally or on instruments, whereas both kirtana and dhrupad are exclusively 
vocal forms. 

(d) particular ragasand talas . Both krti and dhrupadmay be in any raga , only 
in kirtana the range of possible ragas is slightly restricted, excluding 'scholarly 
ragas? (SambSIM III, 136). As for tala , dhrupad compositions are set to a 
limited number of talas , mostly to Cautal (12 beats). Krti and kirtana use in 
most cases Adi tala (4-2-2 beats), apart from Rupaka (2-4-2-4), Triputa (3-4- 
3-4) and Jhampa tala (2-3-2-3). 

3. Improvisation. A final aspect to be considered are the improvised sections 
sung on completion of the dhrupad or krti composition, namely, lay-bamt and 
bol-bamt tor dhrupad and nira val and kalpana svara for krti. In dhrupad , lay- 
bamt is strictly speaking a composed section for it consists of the basic 
composition sung at different speeds. Lay-bamt has no equivalent in the krti/ 
kirtana form; madhyamakala sahitya may perhaps use a similiar technique, but 
it is a section composed in advance whereas lay-bamt is performed within the 
sequence of improvisations following the dhrupad composition, and at what 
point it is introduced is up to the performer; he may decide in the course of 
the performance whether or not he is going to sing lay-bamt. Bol - bamt i.e. 
setting the words to new melodic phrases and in cross-rhythm against the 
fa/a 30 , is also peculiar to dhrupad and has no counterpart in South India. On 
the other hand, niraval and kalpana svara are peculiar to the krti form and 
cannot be related to North Indian types of improvisation. Finally, any kind of 
improvisation depends to a considerable degree on the individual performer 
and on the tradition he belongs to. 

(d) Conclusions 

ln order to answer the question asked at the beginning of this chapter it 
will be convenient to summarize the results of the foregoing comparison in §§ 
1-5. 

§1. Vocal genres in South and North India have undergone a different but 
parallel historical development between the 1 3- 1 8th centuries. They have 
their common starting point in alap which existed as a separate genre 
already in the pre-13th centuries. The dhrupad and krti/kirtana forms 
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originated presumably at the same time (14-15th c.). They are therefore 
likely to be historically parallel forms. 

§2. As there is no information preserved about the 14th century kirtana form, 
the question about a ' dhrupadAirtana form' cannot be approached from the 
historical prespective. The basis for comparison is 1 8/1 9th century forms. 

§3. Alap and alapana share basic principles but differ in detail as do raga and 
tala systems of South and North India. The concepts of alap , raga and tala 
are based on the Samgitaratnakara and earlier treatises. 

§4. From the point of view of the melodic (and to a certain degree also textual) 
structures, krtiAirtana and dhrupad can be considered as ' dhrupad/kirtana 
form', because their structural sections show similar characteristics. 

§5. Krti/kirtana and dhrupad differ considerably in their performance prac- 
tice, ornamental styles and improvised sections. 

Summarizing, we may argue that the 'dhrupadAirtana form' exist s as a musical 
structure. Whether or not it exist s also as a historical form cannot be answered 
as long as no written evidence about the kirtana form at the time of its origin 
is available. For this reason, any comparison with dhruva prabandha , which 
would be highly speculative, is excluded from this paper. 

V. ConcItLsioiLs 

In conclusion, it is perhaps appropriate at least to mention some of those 
aspects not included in the present study. 

First of all, the purpose of this essay was not a detailed musical analysis 
of krti/kirtana and dhrupad but rather a historical -comparative study on the 
basis of theoretical accounts. It would be a useful tasK for further investigation, 
however, to bring the musical evidence for the theoretical facts by analysing 
krti/kirtana and dhrupad in their deeper musical structures and in the context 
of concrete performances. This may include a detailed comparative analysis 
of alapana/tana and alap/nom tom by applying the method of 'internal scalar 
expansion' to both these concepts. One of the major constraints for theoretical 
comparison of 'Standard forms' is the existence of many different musical 
traditions. Thus, the kirtanas of Tyagaraja are transmitted in numerous 
traditions; for the purpose of the present paper I have decided to concentrate 
on one source, i. e. on one tradition, namely, the Krti-mani-malai and the 
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tradition of Vina Dhanammal and Rarigaramanuja Ayyangar. As for dhrupad , 
the analysis is based on the Dagar gharana. 

Not included is the analysis of the dhrupad and kirtana poetry. This 
aspect provides enough material for a separate in-depth study. It should be 
stated here that in kirtana and krti, the musical structure is strongly influenced 
by the structure of the poetry; thus for example samasti caranas are defined 
exclusively in terms of rhy me agreement. Furthermore, the content of the texts 
is also a significant feature for the distinction between divyanama kirtanas and 
krtis of Tyagaraja: whereas Tyagaraja's kirtanas express mostly disappoint- 
ment at being rejected by the deity, his krtis are mere praise of the deity. 

The third aspect excluded from the paper is the comparison with 
historical forms, namely, dhruva prabandha , using the comparison between 
post-18th century krti/kirtana and dhrupad in order to follow back from krti/ 
kirtana 'via dhrupad to dhruva prabandha as suggested in the introduction. 
Such a comparison may be interesting in itself, but on the basis of the material 
avaiiable at present the results would be highly questionable. Current research 
in the religious tradition of the Madhva families in South India may perhaps 
provide valuable information as a basis for further investigation. 

Finally, there is the hope that historical investigations in the South Indian 
music tradition will be successful and may throw light on the historical 
development of musical forms in South India, and could perhaps even provide 
information about the original kirtana form. However, there is still a wide 
range of problems and questions waiting for solution, and much work has to 
be done in order to find the appropriate answers. 

Notes 

1 . The presumed dates of the origin of dhrupad differ from each other, compare 
Kuckertz (1980:40): 1 4- 1 6th c., Widdess (1983:920): 15-17th c. 

2. Existing sources contain only the words of the songs of Purandara Dasa and 
his contemporaries in South India in the 14/15th centuries: the melodies havc 
been transmitted orally. The only aid to follow back these melodies may be 
given by a religious trjidition founded by the Brahman philosopher Madhva 
( 1 197- 1 280). This tradition is very popular in Kamataka, and the Dasa singers 
of the 14/1 5th centuries followed it as well as do the families who continued 
their musical tradition up to the present day. Therefore, investigations in these 
musical traditions of the Madhva families may provide helpful information 
about the kirtanas of the Dasa singers. (Kuckertz, in press) 
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3. RS, V, 15-16 mentions musical fomi in the context of raga, saying that 
"[inferior ragas] are...unsuitable for compositions like taya , alapa and 
prabandha". 

4. Te Nijenhuis ( 1 974) lists musical forms of both traditions, but does not attempt 
to relate them to each other. 

5. cf. Kuckertz (in press) 

6. According to SambSIM (III, 134) the term 'krti' had been used already by the 
Talapakam composers and by Purandara Dasa. It has to be stressed, however, 
that this term in its post- 1 8th century meaning dcnotes a separate musical form 
which differs essentially from divyanama kirtana. It may be doubted that a 
separate ’krti’ form existed already in the 14/15th centuries; it is rather likely 
that the term used in this context refers to any kind of musical compositions, 
according to its literal meaning 'yad krtam tad krti' - 'that which is composed 
(literally : made) is a krti'. 

7. Kaufmann (1976:2) mentions a fragment of a krti in raga Kanakarigi by 
Tyagaraja which is "the only known song (krti) in this raga" and which "shows 
the pallavi which is followed immediately by a carana. The anupallavi is 
omitted. After the carana the pallavi has to be repeatcd". A comparison with 
the Krti- mani-malai (second edition 1965; henceforth KMM) shows that there 
exists indeed only one single krti in raga Kanakahgl, namely Sri gaiia natham 
(KMM vol. 2,p. 670 The KMM example, however, is different from 
Kaufmann's example, and it consists of all three sections including the 
anupallavi. Whether Kaufmann's example represents a kirtana with omitted 
anupallavi or a krti with samasti carana is open to question. 

8. Widdess (1981: 164) comes to the wrong conclusion that "the whole caranam 
may be omitted in shorter examples (this is often the case with krti 
compositions...) which there fore resemble short dhrupads or khyals ". [My 
italics] (for the comparison with dhrupad see chapter 4, below) 

9. This structure fits exactly with the 'kirtana’ model described by Widdess 
(1981:166). It has to be pointed out, however, that the structure in question 
applies to krti and not, as suggested by Widdess, to kirtana (although its use 
for kirtana may be justified under certain circumstances, compare p. 17, 
below). 

10. For a detailed diseussion of the krti form see Kuckertz (1970:125f0 

1 1 . This structure is assumed to be Standard in krti and kirtana. However, the upper 
octave is frequently reached already in the pallavi (cf. examples 2, 5, 6/7, 8/ 
9, 10/11 and 12). 
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12. Widdcss (1981:145/167 and 1983:924) uses the term anuloma in conncction 
with krti: "The [krti] composition is usually in medium or fast tempo, and may 
be followed, as in dhrupad, by strict augmentation and diminution (anuloma)" 
(1983:924). Anuloma is a technique used in a form called pallavi, 'denoting 
in musical terminology an extended and elaborate fantasia in which the 
performers tax to the utmost their skill in melodic and rhythmic improvisa- 
tion" (Widdess 1975:62). Anuloma "consists in keeping the tala constant and 
singing the pallavi [i. e. the form pallavi] atdouble andquadruple specds", and 
has its counterpart in pratiloma, i. e. "keeping the spced of singing constant 
but reekoning the tala with the hand at double and quadruple speeds" 
(SambSIM IV, 33). These techniques, however, apply exclusively to the 
pallavi form; they are never used in krti or kirtana. 

13. Comparing the structures of krti and dhrupad, Widdess (1981 : 167) points out 
that "the strict diminution of lay-bamt has its counterpart in South Indian 
anuloma which may also involve augmentation". Anuloma, as mentioned 
earlier, has no placc in krti, though a parallel to lay-bamt of dhrupad may be 
seen in madhyamakala sahitya. Augmentation, however, is never involved 
(compare cittasvara). 

14. In nicaval, "the melody is varied while the rhythm and the words of the song 
remain intaet’' (Widdess 1981:167), whereas completely new material is 
introduced in the kalpana svara. The main difference between these seetions, 
however, is that the niraval is sung with text (and to new melodic material) 
while the kalpana svara is sung with solmization syllables. 

15. For a detailed diseussion of alapana see Kuckertz (1970:1 13ff) 

1 6. Kuckertz (1981 :39) States that the melody of the alapana, once having reached 
the highest piteh, retums relatively soon to the tonic. Comparison with various 
alapana performances, however, proves rather the version of the gradual 
deseent as distinet from North India ragalap. 

1 7 Comparison with krti performances on commercial recordings (33 ESX.6001 , 
33 ESX.6002, ECLP.2324, Nonesuch H-72018) as well as with concert 
performances has shown that the tana in practice is rarely performed (the 
above-mentioned recordings do not offer one single example of tana). In 
extcnded performances the musicans tend to focus on the kalpana svara. 

18. cf. te Nijenhuis (1974), Srivastava (1980), and particularly Widdess (1981) 

19. te Nijenhuis (1974:810 and Kaufmann (1968:250 

20. For a more detailed diseussion of alap, see below 

21. te Nijenhuis (1974:81) says "rhythm (tala)." The term rhythm’ is incorrect for 
two reasons: Firstly, 'tala’ corresponds to meter rather than rhythm (although 
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commonly confuscd)and, sccondly, in thc contcxtof alap wc have to deal wilh 
the absencc of a fixed meter. Kuckertz (1981:40) quotes fom the deseription 
hy te Nijenhuis, hut changes the cxpression in question to "meter (tala)", (cf. 
p. 27, footnote 23, bclow). 

22. Widdess (1981 : 144) uses the term "rhythmic pulse" which is in some respect 
incorrect, becausc "the distinetion betwecn ragalap and nom tom is between 
tempo rubato and tempo giusto" (Widdess 1981:145, footnote); and tempo 
giusto is charactcrized by the prescnce of an underlying metric - nol rhythmic- 
pulse which provides the basis for the developmenl of rhythmic elements and 
structures. (cf. p. 25, footnote 22, above). 

23. For the purpose of further analysis and particularly for the comparison with 
instrumental styles and with the South Indian tana, the alternative version 
(Widdess 1981) is rejected here. 

24. Be it noted that tana(m) is not a 'style' as suggested by Widdess, but a struclural 
division which may preccde the performance of a South Indian composition 
like krti, pallavi or varna and which follows on complction of the alapana. The 
term 'style' applied to South Indian music is gcnerally inappropriate (cf. 
introduetion, p. 2) 

25. In this particular case the seetions vilambit, madhya and drut alap are 
equivalent to ragalap, nom tom (madhya) and nom tom (drut) respectively. 

26. The seheme for North India has been developed by Richard Widdess, on the 
basis of which I introduced a similar one for South India. 

27. This applies to instrumental music as well: whereas the tana equals the North 
Indian jor, there is no equivalent to the jhala. 

28. The possible repetition of the anupallavi refers to the melody only, which is 
usually sung to carana text. 

29. While, in their meanings, the terms 'antara' and 'anupallavi’ are similiar to each 
other (antara: 'intermediate'; anupallavi: 'after root'), the structural divisions 
denoted by these terms have been introduced at historically different points: 
the anupallavi is part of the krti fully developed by Tyagaraja in the 19th 
century, whereas the antara was introduced with dhrupad, some centuries 
earlier. 

30. Widdess (1981:145) says that in bol-bamt "the words [are] set to new melodic 
phrases that are in cross-rhythm against the tala". This formulation is in some 
respect incorrect, for it is not the melodic phrases, but the words that are set 
in cross-rhythm against the tala. 
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31. cf. examples 1-5, 7 and 12 for kirtana, example 10 for krti. The content of the 
text confirms the assumption that examples 7 and 12 have been originally 
kirtanas. 
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APPENDIX : TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS OF KRTI/KIRTANA AND 
DHRUPAD COMPOSITIONS 



Example 1: 

pallavi 
carana 1 
2 
3 



Pahi ramacandra raghava (Tyagaraja) 

*pahi ramacandra raghava hare mam 
pahi ramacandra raghava 

*janaka suta ramana kavave gati nivu 
ganuka nannu vega brovave 

enta veriukonna niku nayandu yisu 
manta dayaleka yunriura 

kasthamulanu dlrcamantini nivuna 
kisthadaiva manukontani 



4 Soghanalaku nSne patrama rama ya 
Soghanalaku nuti patrama 

5 athalanucu dociyunnado leka na la 
latiia likhita marma mettado 

6 ambujaksa vega judara nl katha 
ksamvuleni janma melara 

7 nivu nannu juda velara kanna kanna 
tavula ne venajalara 

8 nannu brocuvaru lerura rama nl 
kanna daiva mendu Iedura 

9 raja raja pujita prabho hare tyaga 
raja raja raghava prabho 

* melody of the pallavi 

'Oh Raghava! prrotect me! you are my refuge. Therefore, come to my 
protection soon. Though I prayed to you much, it is a w'onder that you do not 
show even a particle of mercy to me. I have appealed to you as my chosen deity 
to redress my troubles. Without your grace, of what use is my existence? You 
probably regard these as a child's play. Am I a fit person for your test? Is it 
becoming of great persons to behave like this? This is the time for you to turn 



t 
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your eyes on me. I cannot go and beg everywhere. 1 have none else to protect 
me and there is no God higher than you. You are worshipped by kings of kings. 
You are the Lord of Tyagaraja.' 

(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja) 



Example 2: 



pallavi 
carana 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 



Sri rama jayarama (Tyagaraja) 

sri rama jayarama srita jana ripu bhlma 
srrigara guna o rama 

jarcinavari julakanaga t<5va na 
nScuta kinka gyayama o rama 

durjana bhuistamuna dagilina nE 
sajjanu netulaiduno o rama 

ye dari boyina na dari karinamu 
vadanedaru gani o rama 

kali manavulu verri calamuna tatvamu 
teliyaleru summi o rama 

tamaraku nlru vighamu prapancamu 
tatvamu godu sumi 5 rama 

ne nokatencina ni manasu veraguta 
ke ri^ramS teliyu o rama 

gajja munnla mlda dagulukaknna batta 
grakuna dly a va^ama o rama 

acnuga bhavamuoa tagulukonna mlda 
vacnunu nlvaddaku o rama 

ahiraja ^ayana ni nanucu jesina panu 
lahitamuga docenu o rama 

mahija riti nannu mannincina nidu 
mhima kemi takkuva o rama 

baguga satatamu n! gunamulu balku 
tyagaraja vinuta o rama 
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Oh Sri Rama, constantly praised by Tyagaraja for your virtues! Is it fair on 
your pari to harass me still so that 1 may be slighted by every onlooker? How 
can 1, who have been caught among the wicked, become good and pious? 

They cross my way whichever direction I go and enter into vain 
disputations with me. People of this Kali age canno* know the truth on account 
of their mad attachment to things. The Universe is unsteady like the drop of 
water on a lotus leaf and is not the reality. I do not know what offence I have 
committed that, when my mind goes one way, yours goes in another direction. 
Is it possible for one to take out, easily and at once, a cloth laid over thomy 
bushes? Will the mind, that has firmly entangled itself in Samsara, easily break 
off and go towards you? Have the Services done by me for your sake been taken 
by you as unpleasant? If you forgive me, as Sita would, would it detract from 
your glory in any way?' 



(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja ) 



Example 3: 



pallavi 
carana 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



Tava dasfiham (Tyagaraja) 

tava dasoham tavadasoham tavadasbham daSarathb 

vara mrdu bhasu virahita dosa 
naravaravsu daSarathe 

sarisija netra parama pavitra 
surapati mitra dasarathe 

ninnu koritira nirupama §ura 
nannelukbra daSarathe 

manavini rinuma marava samayama 
inakula ghanama dasarathe 

ghana samnUa munijana pala 
kanaka dukula dasarathe 

dhara nivanti daivamu lSdanti 
^arananukonti daSarathe 

agama vinuta raga virahita 
tyagarajanuta da^rathe 
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'Oh Son ofDasaratha! I am your servant. Ihave been seeking you. Pray, protect 
me and listen to my appeal! This is not the time to forget me. Convinced that 
there is no other God like you in the world, I have taken refuge in you.' 



(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja) 



Example 4: 



£ri rama Sri rama (Tyagaraja) 



pallavi 

carana 



Sri rama Sri rama Srita manoharama 

1 elara niduya inotaina radaya 

2 calada sadaya svami tajadaya 

3 ippurie ledata ikhanu brOtuvata 

4 eppurio kata kata yila dayaluvanta 

5 ikka yi marmama idi niku gharmama 

6 pakkaja vadanama baguga juriuma 

7 e janma papamo evari Sapamo 

8 e nati kopamo neriya napapamH 

9 ennala dinata idi nihu yogyata 

10 paliki benkavata parama Santavata 

1 1 bhakta kantunata padma nennunata 

12 sarvamu nivata satya ruunata 

13 raga virahita tyagarajanuta 



'How is it that I do not get even a particle of your grace? Is this (trial) not 
sufficient? Oh Merciful one! I cannot bear it. It looks that you will not come 
to my rescue now. Sometime in future you may think of protecting me. When, 
alas? And yet you are reputed to be merciful. Is all this still to be secret? Is 
it fair for you? Pray, treat me welL I tion't know the effect of what past old sins 
of mine is this, my present lot, or whose curse. Or was it occasioned by anger 
in the past? How long am I to be a forlorn one? Does it redound to your credit? 
You are reputed to be truthful and perfectly calm and to be the protector of 
devotees. It is proclaimed that you are everything, the embodiment of Truth 
and model of detachment.' 
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(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja) 
Examplc 5: 



pallavi 
carana 1 


Gata moha Sritapala (Tyagaraja) 

Gata moha Sritapaladbhuta sita ramana 
bhava sarasabhava mapasa bhavanamara vinuta 


2 


bhava taraka sava bhavana bhava taSara harana 


3 


vinataja gamana raghava mum pujita carana 


4 


Sata kOta carita manava mata bhgdaga damapa 


5 


kara Sobhita Sara papa timira bhaskara suduna 


6 


Sara janana karunuka ravaravarana Sarana 



7 nata majjasa hitakara palita tyagaraja 

'Oh Raghava! I have been distracted by your beauty . My heart has come closed 
to non-existence; my mind is prepared for your praise. Your mind is the star 
which counteracts evil effects in this world of unlawful enjoyment. I have 
humbly worshipped your feet, oh Raghava. Separated from you, I am afflicted 
with pain and my eyes are struck with darkness. Your mercy is my refuge in 
all these disturbances and noises. Your mind is friendly; you are the protector 
of Tyagaraja.’ 

(translation ST) 



Example 6: 


Pahi ramacandra palita surSndra (Tyagaraja) 


pallavi 


pahi ramacandra palita surcndra 
parama bhavana sadguna sandra 


carana 1 


nlraga nila mun’idra hrdaya 
narada sevita sarasa nayana 


2 


Ankara rupa sudhakara vadana 
^oka nivarana sundara ragana 


3 


nirvala rupa nindita madana 
sarmada sakale ^arnava sadana 


4 


rajarajanuta raghava tyaga 
raja hrdavaya racasita naraga 
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’Oh Rama! Look upon us mercifully and protect us! You are full of glory, you 
are the Supreme one. You are like the lotus in the blue water, oh Rama, 
worshipped by Narada. You are blessed with beauty, your face is like the 
moon. You are curing sorrow and giving delight. The whole dwelling is filled 
with your joy and happiness. You are praised by kings of kings. You are the 
Lord of Tyagaraja.' 

(translation ST) 

Examplc 7: 



* melody of the anupallavi 

'Oh Rama ! Beloved of the world ! How is it that you, who are reputed to abide 
lovingly in all beings from ant to Trimurtis, do not come to protect me? I have 
not borrowed money and become indebted, to gain the approbation of people, 
nor am I given to wrong ways out of haughtiness.' 

(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja) 

Example 8: 



carana 



pallavi 

anupallavi 



Rama nannu brovara (Tyagaraja) 
rama nannu brovara remato 15ka bhi 

clma lo brahmalo Siva keSavagulalo 

prema mira velugukhande birugu vahincina sita 

meppulanaka kanna tavu nappu bataka virrauigi 
*tappa panulu leka yunde 
tyagaraja vinuta sita 



Samgita jnanamu (Tyagaraja) 

P a ^ av i samgita jnanamu bhaktivina 

sanmargamu galade manasa 
anupallavi bhrngi nat^sa samiraja ghataja 



carana 



matanga narada dulu supasimce 

nyana nyayamu delusunu jagamulu 
mayamayani delusunu durguna 
kayajari sap-ipula jayince 
karyamu delusunu tyagarajuniki 
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'Knowledge of Samgita (Music), bereft of devotion, is valueless and cannot 
secure salvation. The music practised by Bhaktas like Bhringi, Natesa, 
Anjaneya, Agastya, Matanga and Narada can alone secure it. 

Tyagaraja, who is able to distinguish between Nyaya and Anyaya, who knows 
that the world is Maya and who knows also how to conquer the six inward 
enemies of man, Kama etc., knows this matter well.’ 

(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagagraja) 

Example 10: 

MakSlara vicaramu (Tyagaraja) 

pallavi makelara vicaramu marukanna Sriramacandra 

anupallavi sakfcta rajakumara sadbhakta mandaru Ankara 

carana jata gurci nataka sutramunu jaya mella meccaga karamunida 

gati tappaka yadinceu sumi nata tyagaraja giri^a vinuta 

’^ri Ramacandra! Why should I feel any concern, when you hold in your hands 
the leading strings of all the dolls in the drama which you conduct so unerringly 
and u> the delight of the whole Universe?' 

(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja) 

Example 12: 

Cala melara (Tyagaraja) 
pallavi cala melara saketa rama 

anupallavi valaci bhakti margamuautonu ninnu 

varnimcucunna nanapa 

carana engu bogune nemi sevugunu 

yeccotani mora bettugunu 
*dandanalato proddu povalena 
tala jalara tyagaraja nuta 

*melody of the anupallavi 

'Why are you cross with me who have loved you and have been singing 
your praises with intense devotion? Where could I go? What could 1 do? 
To whom could I complain? Is my time to be wasted in all this triekery? 
I cannot stand it.' 
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(translation from The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja) 

Example 13: 

Ya jagajhutha (ascribed Anand Kishor) 
sthayl yaha jaga jhutha janare mana! 



antara 


saca SivaSakti ko karo vakhana 

avata eka jata calo yahi raha laga rahata 
sthira sukha pavata jo nama prana 


samcari 


yogayaga tlratha brata samyama aura nema dharama 
karama karata jo nara bhava bhakti badho jnana 


abhog 


dhyana dharo §iva mantra japata pragata ho, 
kahata navalakiSora vahi nama pradhana 


sthayl 


0 my mind, know this world to be false! 

Prajse the true ^iva-^akti [or praise siva-sakti as true]. 


antara 


One [human soul| comes, and goes away, this goes on for 

• 

ever; 

He for whom the Name is life itself (prana) finds lasting joy 


samcari 


Yoga, sacrifice, pilgrimage, vows, temperance and reli- 
gious custom- 

that man who performs [these] deeds with devotion of 
feeling may augment his knowledge * 


abhog 


Meditate upon Siva, by repeating his mantra he becomes 
manifest: 

says Naval KiSor, that name is supreme. 



* This line is rather uncertain. 
(translation Rupert Snell) 

Example 21: 

Sundara ho gai 



sthayl 



sundara ho gai vrSabhanu ke biloka aT 
baira ko na badho vrtha viraha bali al ki 
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antara bhula jata khana pana rupa ranga ana bana 

manasa ko cetana na hota cita cal kl 

'O fair one, I have fallen under the glance of the hot sun of the month of Cait. 
Do not stir up hostility under the yoke of grief at parting! 

I forget to eat and drink, my appearance and dress, all my external conduct, 
for the desire of my heart is not fulfilled!' 

(translation from CD notes, J D 642-2) 
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ANTARA 
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Example 22: 


Bhaj re mana (Haridas Dagur) 


sthayi 


hhaj re mana, viSvanath jaise mana ave, 
dekh yahu nainana tayln, jahan-jahan mana jave 


antara 


sayana karata prayanam jan, 
nidra lait, gyan re dhyana, 

calat-phirat pradaksana mana 
jahan-tahan mana ave-jave. 



'Pray to the Lord of the universe, oh mind, 

Lead the way through the inner eye on the path leading to His place, 
Outer body in deep sleep, inner mind on the path of meditation, 
Wandering around, seeking the Divine.' 

(translation from CD notes, JD 635-2) 
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Example 23: 

Manusa ho to vohl (Raskhan: Sujan-Raskhan, 1) 
sthayl manusa hau to vahl rasakhani basau braja gokula gava ke gvanrana 

jo pa$u hau tau kaha basa mero caraiT nita nanda kl dhenu 
majharana 



antara 
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'Be I a man [in my next life,], then [let me be] that same Raskhan and dwell 
in Braj with the cowherds of the Gokul village; 

if I am a beast, then what power do I have [to alter my fate]? - let me graze 
etemally amongst Nanda's cows.’ 

(translation Rupert Snell) 
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^rfrT 3ftT 3^T 3 tTT % H^la *f 

H*TRRTT 

( HwiRchi - ?xt wt- wfrr) 

'H i J n Rl «=h 3>t <]3HT 3>T3T 3irfc53 t 'Wl Rf) ^TfT 3>t^ ^PdSlfdd) 

#3 3F3 t fa 3faFT 3ih 33?, 3tfa % fcT^ ?FFR F3 t Mmifu|c+> 
s?t I c^Hh <J | 3it? 3 tR % TPTt 3^T dldl 3it tjcldl % (cik, H-^l d -<c*il c f>'^ 3>t 
3TT3R 33T3T 3T3T TF t 3fk 3333 33HT 3tffac3 t fa^tj 3FTtfcf35 WTf 
% 333 ^ <4?! 333T? H d «H di i T? 'dldl 1? I ^faFT 3jt? 3tR *Hl 'ilfddi 
33t *f 3RT? t 3^% 3T3^3T 3f fai3T 3T 333TT I ?3 333 *f RH^Rsld 
wn^ 3m f 3T*fa 3Mt t— 

* . 33? 3T?3 if' *J33 33 3^ 3*333: *V3t', * ^ VldKl *f 1^3 
sft? 3W ?3?F 3TR 333 ^ 3f3 f33 3?t' *TT I 3^3 if3? 3FF 3T 
?T33T t fai «[33 33 3??3 3T3T ?fafa-?HI3>? % 333T 33i ?sff3T 3T 
333TT 1 1 ^3?f 3t? 3faFT 3T?3 % ^i'DPddi FI, fa^HIM #cf3, 

3^ ^3* 3 333^ fa? t 3#? 33^ 3Ff, 3fcfc 3^T 33, 3 3t 33*tf 
f33 tl ?3 3t? 3? 33 ^fa PdRsld 3T h1RsI 3> 33 ?J?fs-f3 3?f 

33 1? I $dd) nicl 3T3T3 $lld t fa> 333 % «Jild-diMd dHd> 33t % <a u -S- 
3cd3t, 3^3rd3) sfo 3?3T-333?R 3it 333T3fr *f * H 

33dt m Ffaffi ?fa t, 3?T^ ^ 3333 3Ftf Sfa?T3 3f tl *V3t', *H3t’ 
^IdKl faF3 3Tf?3Tfa3F 3T3t' 33 <F3l J l ffaT 3T, M ^ tl ^faFT 
3T?3 % ?33tfa35 33t if 5r^33 3Tft^Tf335 !fl«<Mdl 33 \ 43t' Vldl«<l ^ 
^ 33 ^fam W 3 ^ % 33FT ^T^t3-Tr3T3^ ^ ^3-33^T ^ ^33 

% ^33 <(^|U| % , J>fd- e hlcfd 3it ^ddl f3R*f3> ?t 'dldl ^ I 

9. 3f3FT 3^ 33T #3t3 W3TT3Tt 3^ W3 ^ Wftf33J 3F sfk T^ft 
% ^3 3FTT 3F3T 3TT3T33F 1 1 33T 3R3 3 TT33f33F WTft ^#31 fiTFcft 
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l', fjR TTFFit THFHI FTT JJcT ^VFt *I<1I<*9 % TJF-FFP1 I |l ^H<) ^ 
3f?*PF ^TTTcr l’ %Fef FF> F^eTt I fFRJ 3 }If> WT 1 1 FFFi |t WT % lt 3^- 

THIF F I FTfaFT TFTT^r^ I, H 3FT Wl Wl % WT | WF ^ 1 1 

3 . TT^lT-TFTTFTT 3 tTT 3Tk FfSFT % F*F I IfM UleIdNK) I leKSII 
TRTT 3TN ^?T fal* |*TT FHT FTFT I fa ?TTFF TFFF 3 tTT 3It FfaF, |tlt 
% TT^TT I tl fa^ F? W TJTsF WT 3 3 tTT WTfa TT^fa FFfr I 1?T 
I FSlfF ?F% Ff7FF % WT FFT Ft ift FW W 3FeRT I, 3F W^ 
I51FT ST?! |, T?TTT FHT FT TOI 1 1 FfaF WT I W * <A^t', % S>Ft 
YRJKt | frieTl |, H fa <IHIHIrq FTt wlTF-FFTTflfF FT TT^lT-TFTTFTT 
FT F>feeHIF FTt 3faT; 3?fc 3Fl, TFT-leT F>dlfHfF 3TTf| I WFtffa WT 
cjlt FFf F|t' |l 

X. F^ f^rf^T I fa 3TTfaT TFT FTZFWT? (^TTI I F^t FRTF^ |.) 
% WT ctfWF WT FTt 3F3t MW FTW 3TfWT I Hl F? FWTTT 
FTWTFTTFT FF 3WT TTFfuT TFTt' I FFTfacT ff I ?F WT FTT 3FTT H 3FT 
F|t' flFT I fa ^PF WT F7f FTFTTT 3 tTT WT I faTT TO flw «ft I 
3fa' I S#* WWF WT? t H fa TFT, W, HfaTT faFT, F?$F 
fIFT F7| FFFFTT F| TTTFtfFFT FTt TTW 37Tfa F^ It 3c#@Rfa 

I fa 3faF WT FTt FTftFTfFFi VKNdl FrfFFTRT WT 3 TTFfKT I | FFfl 
3TRFTeT fF> TTfaeT ?Kt' ^TT ^ 3FTW Ifa 1 1 FFTttcF) WTt' $ fWRTT 
fTTefa 1 1 fF% 3t TTTTFT WT l' 3TRt I — T^ 3faF WT l' |l wl' 
^>T iiadH ffa% F^tcT-TFTRTT l> ^TT^T T-F'H'T F?t I sIt ^TT 3fa°T 
Wffa F?!' l' WTt' % <Ffa ^TT 3TWI 

<A. 3TM # It F^lT-'Wffa 3T«FFT 11^1, 3W »TR It W 
FT 3faF FT %facT I fwl WFT3I' FiT 3TfacFT Itflcr WT I ?t |t FTTTT 

I I |FT 3TWFTF F?t' |3TT I Ft ^fa' F^fal' FT TFTTF WT I faFTT 
Fll 

F? FTF 3FT FTT TTTFl 3TTFT I fa FfaF WT % FFlfcIFT wl % 
WT I TT^fa-THIFiT F5T 37TFTT ^FT FFf WFF F?t' |l 
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5TT% dTd <lRsld>l ^ Md Td dfrfd #T frfd dd 3TF5 cT 

tl fdF SJdd % ^T dd d4d fdFTT i ?TT% dTd *Jdd dfa dfcfd d3 ^dHT 
dft t 3Tk fHHfdftdd fdWf dT^d fdT^ f— 

dfddd d^T 3dT dTTd ddF-fadT % dt f*FT dFj, ■HHMI’tR 
Q;fd^iRF R+ra % 3dt- \6^i % dfa ^d;i dRrt $ ?t w dd dFFr 
3TMFT ^ fdFTT dTTdT f, dH WdTT % 3dt Tldl«<1 % ^ dt T?t I Sjdd d^ 
frfd, dfofd 3dfd T^dt' dd 3Tdd di TPSTddT 3TTt WT |3TTI 3TdT % T^d 
i>fd?i|Rld> 3 MFR dT^ dfT TTddf tl 

3 . i*rd*lfa+ 3 fdd dcj dfofd dd 3T«TFT TFFT df t ddffdi 
^dt *ldl«il % dfcfd 3 TFdRdd TOt dd FfdT 3FF 1 1 cjdRT dd 
3TMT ^ddl'-^dt' 5)|dKl % TTFTtfdd; ^d ll 

3 . 3TMN d/T 3TTdTTdd % JJdFJd dFd? TFTTd t dTdj; dfddd d/d 3dT 
W % TFT d?d cTTeT d^fddt' dft fdf*FddT % ddTdT |d% FTFd f^FTcH 
fdM^ ^ft 1 1 dTTdTTd, TFT d^d dT#' dft dTddTFdT TT^d-TdTrdF d=T 3TT% 
^ % TFTT dT 3TT^lRd 1? I 

V. Wdffa d^T TTFftfdd) ^fgdM' t frfd-dfcfd d[d TJdd-dfcfd dTdT 
dfT TTdidT 1? ddffdi ^d% TTTddTdTd) <9 U -S TFTTd o I 

S. fdfdTI? 3TMddftd> dtdft d^ dddf (improvisation) % dddd f>fd- 
cfclrfH d|d SJdd % ^Hl dTTjfd % TFTd f^lHdl^l dftdlfSiTd 6) di ^ I 



'BAZ BAHADUR, SULTAN OF MALWA, MUSICIAN AT 
AKBAR S COURT" 

FRANgOISE ’NALINl’ DELVOYE 



Introduction 

Among the Muslim rulers in medieval India who patronised music- 
especially voca! music, and thus presumably Dhrupad-Baz Bahadur, the 
independent Sultan of Malwa from 1554 1570 for over a period of sixteen 
years, stands out as a well-known figure. He was himself a musician, and 
probably a poet-composer ( vaggeyakara) of some merit. Unlike Ibrahim ^Adil 
Shah II, Sultan of Bijapur (r. 1580-1627), whose lyrics were collected in his 
life-time as a literary work, known as Kitab i Nauras, 1 the compositions 
attributed to Baz Bahadur are rather limited, and scattered in manuscript, 
lithographic and printed collections. 

The political career of Baz Bahadur, bom Bayazid Khan, is described 
in contemporary and later Indo-Persian chronicles. 2 He was the son of Shuja 
e at Khan, appointed governor of Malwa by Sher Shah, the Sultan of Delhi, of 
the Sur dynasty. Among the sources written in Persian, some socio-cultural 
aspects of Baz Bahadur's life are also mentioned, and particularly his interest 
in music and dance. Besides, the romantic love-story of the Sultan for 
Rupamati, a poetess who was also a musician, has inspired a number of 
legendary accounts. 

This preliminary essay on Baz Bahadur is an attempt to present the 
variety of written and iconographical sources on a political figure, whose 
legend has overtaken the historical accounts, due in large measure to his 
musical inclinations. 3 

A Brief Survey of the History of Medieval Malwa 4 

i 

In 793/1 390-9 1 , Dilawar KMn Ghori was appointed governor of Malwa 
by the Sultan of Delhi, Muhammad Shah. He then founded the independent 
sultanate of Malwa in 804/1401, with the title of c Amid Shah Da’ud. As an 
astute statesman, he was conscious of the strategic position of his kingdom in 
Central India, and knew how to maintain good relations with Gujarat. 
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Khandesh andthe Bahmani kingdom. By hisdeath i n 809/1406-07, hehad built 
up Malwa as an independent State, with some attention to its culture and a 
number of architectural innovations and additions to pre-Islainic structures, 
whieh are attested to by inscriptions on surviving monuments.*’ The city of 
Mandu became known as Shadiabad, "The City of Happiness”. His only son, 
Alp Khan sueceeded as the rulerof Malwa in 809/1406, with the title of Sultan 
Hoshang Shah. His early reign was marked by the invasion of his kingdom, 
by the Sultan of Gujarat, Muzaffar Shah (r. 1 396-141 1 ) in 809/1 407, who after 
a siege of the fort of Dhar and false promises of conciliation, annexed the 
kingdom of Malwa and took Hoshang Shah as a prisoner to Gujarat. Sultan 
Muzaffar appointed his brother Nusrat Khan as the governor of Malwa, but 
the army and the nobility there resisted him, so that he was obliged to flee the 
place. Under the leadership of a certain Musa Khan, a cousin of Hoshang Shah, 
they collected in the well-fortified town of Mandu, in 81 1/1408. This fact 
compelled Muzaffar Shah to release and send Hoshang Shah back to Malwa, 
with a Gujarati prince, Ahmad Shah, who finally did not take over Malwa and, 
instead, returned to Gujarat. Staying in Dhar, Hoshang Shah tried to recover 
Mandu, still occupied by Musa Khan, through friendly dealings and later on 
through more devious strategic means. With the complicity of some nobles 
who deserted Musa Khan's camp, Sultan Hoshang Shah could take over 
Mandu. The later history of his reign shows his qualities as a statesman, both 
on the domestic front and his relations with other States, such as Gujarat, 
Khandesh, Kalpi, Jaunpur and the Bahmani kingdom. He is also noted for 
having maintained good relations with Hindus (Rajputs in particular), and 
Jains. Hoshang Shah died of a mysterious illness in 838/1435. 

After a period of family feuds, Ghazni Khan, the oldest and favourite son 
of Hoshang Shah, 838/1435, sueceeded as Sultan Muhammad Shah Ghori, and 
started his reign with some support from his subjects; but he soon became 
unpopular because of his repeated fratricides and unjustified bloodshed. 

A change of dynasty occurred with the accession of Mahmud Shah 1 
Khilji in 839/1436. Mahmud Shah was a great builder and restorer, as testified 
by the Persian chronicle Ma ’asir-i Mahmud Shahi of Mahmud Kermanl 
completed under his orders in 872/1467-68. 6 

Sultan Mahmud's eldest son sueceeded his father in 873/1469 as Ghiyas 
Shah also known as Ghiyas al-din (d. 906/ 1501). Trained as a statesman and 
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a rnilitary leader by his father, he began initially to consolidate the kingdom, 
and took a series of measures for administrative reform. However, this phase 
did not last long, and the greater part of his long reign of thirty-four years was 
marked by administrative neglect. Nevertheless, as the inheritor of the artistic 
tastes of his father, he had numerous slave-girls educated and trained in music 
and dance. He was also known as a religious man and examples of his 
prodigality are many in the chronicles. 7 

c Abd-ul Muzaffar Nasir al-din, the eldest son of Ghiyas al-din (r. 906/ 
1501 d. 916/1510), succeeded to the throne already diiring his father's life- 
time. Indo-Persian chronicles present a largely negative portrayal of his rule, 
mentioning that his natural cruelty was further aggravated by the excessive use 
of drugs and alcohol. 8 The decade of his rule was marked hy a number of 
rebellions on the part of powerful nobles such as Sher Khan, and Muqbil Khan. 
He was also faced with some difficulties on the external front, partly on 
account of the ambitions of the Nizam Shahs of Ahmadnagar, and partly 
because of his own inclination to interfere in the politics of Chittor. 

On his death, his third son succeeded him as Sultan Mahmud Khalji II 
in 9 1 7/1 5 1 1 , in keeping with his father's wishes. Initially, he faced challenges, 
in particular from his older brother. 9 For a brief period one of his rivals was 
even raised to the throne with the title of Sultan Muhammad, so that Malwa 
had two Sultans, one at Ujjain, the other at Shadiabad. In order to shore up his 
position, which had begun increasingly to appear insecure, Mahmud became 
dependent on one of the Hindu notables, Rai Cand Purbiya, who was given the 
title of Medlni Rai. The ascendancy of this faction meant that Rajputs came 
to occupy a pre-eminent position in the kingdom, which naturally caused 
resentment amongst the other notables. Finally, growing distrustful of the 
ambitions of the Rajputs, the Sultan decided to assassinate their leaders. But 
Medlni Rai escaped with injuries, leaving Malwa vulnerable to external 
invasion. 

The reign of Sultan Mahmud Khalji was equally marked by a deterio- 
ration in relations with Gujarat, which had heen relatively stable in the reign 
of Sultan Mahmud Begarh of Gujarat. In 1518, Sultan Muzaffar Shah of 
Gujarat successfully attacked Malwa, and besieged and took Mandu, at great 
cost to the Purbiya Rajputs who defended it. However Sultan Mahmud 
managed to re-emerge after a brief phase of eclipse. Later, in the reign of Sultan 
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Bahadur Shah, serious problems once more arose, as the Gujarat forces took 
Malwa. In 1 53 1, Sultan Mahmud and his sons were taken prisoner, and carried 
off to Champaner, where they died while trying to escape imprisonment. 
Malwa now entered a phase of uncertainty , between the ambitions of the Sultan 
of Gujarat, the rising fortunes of the Mughals, who had established themselves 
in northern India, and of the Afghans who resisted them. 

Eventually, with the withdrawal of the Gujarat forces, and then with the 
growing preoccupations of Humayun in eastern India, it was possible for a new 
mdependent ruler to emerge in Malwa. Thus, one of the khanzadas of the 
Sultans of Malwa, Mallu Khan, took advantage of the death of Bahadur Shah 
Gujarati to take over as Sultan in Malwa, and came to control the region from 
about 1537. His successful drive for power was however cut short rudely by 
the invasion of Sher Shah Sur, to whom he submitted in 1 542. This inaugurated 
a phase of Afghan domination over the high court-politics of Malwa. 

The Kingdom of Malwa and Sher Shah SOr, the Sultan of Delhi 

Sher Shah appointed one of his own trusted followers as governor over 
the newly conquered province. This man, Shuja c at Khan was given the full 
charge of Malwa by Sher Shah, but he later faced problems with Sher Shah’s 
son, Islam Shah. Another notable, c lsa Khan was then appointed governor of 
Malwa, till the death of Islam Shah (961 / 1553). His successor at Delhi, 
Mubariz Khan, alias c Adil Shah, again appointed Shuja c at Khan as the 
governor of Malwa, till the latter's death in 962 / 1554-1555. In the struggle 
that followed, his son Bayazid Khan killed his rival Daulat Khan Ujiyala, a 
former close associate of Islam Shah and of Shuja c at Khan, and his younger 
brother, and once in power as Baz Bahadur, he is said to have devoted most 
of his time to music and pleasure. 10 Thus, the rise to power in Malwa of Baz 
Bahadur was no simple affair, but the result of tangled political processes going 
back at least to the 1 520s. 

Baz Bahadur and the Milghal Court 

The Indo-Persian chronicles - official and unofficial - produced during 
the Mughal period are the best sources for the history of Baz Bahadur. Among 
them the Akbar Nama of Abu’l Fazl, the Muntakhab al- tawarikh of c Abd al- 
Qadir al-Bada'unl, the Tabaqat- i Akbari oi Nizamuddln Ahmad, 1 1 the Tarikh- 
i Firishta also known as Gulshan-i Ibrahimi of Muhammad Qasim Firishta 12 
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and the biographical Zakhirat al-khawanin ( 1 550 1 650) of Shaikh Farid 
Bhakkari 1 ^ are roughly contemporary, and they often borrow from one 
another. For a much later account, which borrows a lot from the tormer text, 
the Ma'asir al- Umara , the voluminous biographical anthology of Nawab 
Samsam al Daula Shah NawazKhancovering the period 1500-c. 1780, is also 
interesting. 14 

Abu'l Fazl's chronicle on Baz Bahadur 

In what follows, long excerpts from Abu'l Fazl's chronicle will be 
quoted, with some additional information provided by other Indo Persian 
documents. 

In the 5th year of his reign (966 / 1 559), Akbar already had the intention 
of calling Baz Bahadur to the imperial court. In spite of Akbar's taste for music 
and his remarkable artistic patronage, the Emperor's plans of annexing the 
region of Malwa, were obviously the motive for such an intention. 1 ^ 

"... when Muhammad Khan c AdlI came to power he restored Malwa to 
Sujawal Khan, and he remained governor thereof till the end of his life. 
After that his son Baz Bahadur become governor in his room. At this 
time when the world-conquering mind was engaged in knitting together 
the dispersions of the world, H. M. turned his attention to the 
administration of Malwa. He determined in his mind that if Baz Bahadur 
behaved properly he should have the honour of coming to court, which 
was the elixir for obtaining desires; otherwise it would be right to rescue 
such a fine country from unjust sensualists. 16 

Akbar sent off Bahadur Khan with a larger army to conquer Malwa, but 
he recalled them for some urgent work and hence postponed the conquest, till 
the next year. 

"When the facts of the oppression of the people of Malwa and of the 
injustices of Baz Bahadur, of whom an abridged description has already 
been given, were brcfught to the Shahinshah's notice, his justice demanded 
that an army should be prepared and dispatched against that intoxicated, 
right-disregarding one, and that the classes of humanity in that country, 
who are a grave trust from God, should be delivered from the evils of 
the time. Stringent orders were issued to those charged with the 
administration of affairs to make ready a large army commanded by 
brave and loyal officers and to employ it in this lofty Service, fn a short 
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space of time the administrators prepared an army in accordance with 
these orders. In the end of the fifth Ilahi year, and heginning of 968 (sic). 
Pir Muhammad Khan, Abdullah Khan jetc|, and other sincere heroes 
and devoted men were appointed under the command of Adham Khan 
to proceed southwards and display justice and liberality and to be balm 
for the wounds of the oppressed ones of Malwa..." 17 

In the 6th regnal year 968 /1561, the Mughal troops led by Adham Khan, 
Pir Muhammad Khan and c Abdullah Khan approached the country of Malwa. 

"From innate insouciance Baz Bahadur did not concem himself with 
public affairs. Wine, whieh experts have prescribed, in small quantities 
and at a fixed times, in consideration of the arrangement and composition 
of their bodily elements, for certain temperaments and constitutions, 
was made by this man, who was immersed in bestial pleasures, a eause 
of increased folly, and he was continually indulging in it, without 
distinguishing night from day or day from night, and was continually 
using it. Music and melody whieh the wise and farsighted have employed 
at times of lassitude and depression, such as arise from the press ot 
business and the burthen of humanity, as a means of lightening the mind 
and of cheerfulness were regarded by this scoundrel as a serious business, 
and he spent upon them all his precious hours - for whieh no exchange is 
possible. In the arrogance of infatuation he wrought works of 
inauspiciousness, and regarded not what has been said... 

When the army of fortune came near to Sarangpur, whieh was the fool’s 
paradise of this drunkard, he awoke in some measure from his insensate 
slumbers and eame out from Sarangpur, crapulous and wine-stained and 
took post three kos beyond it." 18 

Then follows the deseription of the battle hetween the two armies 19 and 
the defeat of Baz Bahadur, 

"wine-stained and disgraeed, hastened off towards Khandesh and 
Barhanpur. All his goods and ehattels, his seraglio, and his singing and 
dancing women, who were the material of his pleasures and the decoration 
of his life, fell into the hands of the vietors. The wreteh, when he was 
about to face the victorious troops, had in accordance with the Indian 
custom placed confidential men in charge of his wives and concubines 
and had arranged that if they got sure tidings of his defeat they were to 
put all of them to the sword that they might not fail into stranger’s hands. 
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When the form of Baz Bahadur’s defeat appeared in the mirror of results 
those devil-born ones acted according to the arrangement and with the 
water of the sword wiped out some of those fairy-framed puppets from 
the page of life. With the knife of injustice they erased from the world’s 
folio the life-records of those innocents. Some were wounded and yet 
retained a breath of life, and for many the turn of slaughter had not 
come, when the victorious troops hastily marched into the city. The 
villains had not time to lay hands on these innocent women. The chief of 
them was Rupmati, renowned throughout the world for her beauty and 
charm. Baz Bahadur was deeply attached to her and used to pour out his 
heart in HindI poems descriptive of his love. A monster who had been 
left in charge of her uplifted the sword of wrong and inflicted several 
severe wounds on her. Just then the army of fortune arrived and brought 
out that half-slaughtered lovely one. When Baz Bahadur had fled 
Adham Khan came in all haste and excitement to Sarangpur to seize the 
buried and other treasures, and the seraglio with its singers and dancers 
whose beauty and melody were celebrated throughout the world, and 
whose heart-ravishing charms were sung of in the streets and markets. 
He took possession of all Baz Bahadur's property, including his 
concubines and dancing girls, and sent people to search for Rupmati. 
When his strain (naghma) reached her ear her faithful blood became 
aglow, and from love to Baz Bahadur she bravely quaffed the cup of 
deadly poison and carried her honour to the hidden chambers of 
annihilation! 20 

It appears from Abu'l FazTs account that Adham KJhan's victory went to 
his head. 

"Adham Khan reserved for himself all the rare and exquisite articles as 
well as the Stores and buried treasures of their country which were the 
collections of ages, and many of the famous dancing aids and beauties 
whose loveliness and grace were bruited about in all the nine heavens, 
as well as many singers and musicians, and occupied himself with 
delights and pleasures. He set apart some elephants out of the spoils of 
fortune and sent them to the world-protecting Court along with the 
reports of the victory. 

Akbar came to know of Adham Khan's sedition and decided to march 
to Malwa in 968 / 1561 . The unexpected visit of the emperor baffled Adham 
Khan. Nevertheless Akbar demonstrated kindness to him and even stayed at 
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his quarters, in order to show his compassionate attitude to the hypocrite. The 
next day Adham Khan’s mother arranged a great entertainment to honour the 
emperor. Adham Khan was compelled to prepare a feast and 

"he produced before His Majesty whatever had come into his hands 
from Baz Bahadur’s estate, whether moveable or immovable, as well as 
all the wives, dancing girls and courtesans. His Majesty in accordance 
with his general benevolence accepted them, and presented him with 
some of them", 

and stayed four days in Sarangapur. ^ But the wicked courtier 

"intrigued with his mother’s servants who waited in the royal harem, and 
spirited away from from the Shahinshah's enclosures two special beauties 
from among Baz Bahadur's women and who had been recently exhibited 
to his Majesty. He indulged in the vain thought that as everyone was at 
this time engrossed with preparations for departure no one would 
folio w up this trail. From this foolish idea he elected to place such a blot 
on his fortune’s forehead. He became marked with an eternal curse and 
was disgraced for ever. When this scandalous proceeding came to the 
royal hearing an order was given to stop the march for this day and to 
send off swift messengers to search for the lost ones. Able men undertook 
the service, and by making proper search they caught both of them and 
brought them hack. Maham perceived that if these two women were 
introduced to his Majesty the veil over her acts would be raised, and her 
son's treachery be revealed. She therefore caused these two innocent 
ones to be put to death for "a severed head makes no sound" The 
Khedive of the age overlooked this gross outrage, as the veil was not 
yet removed from his world-illuminating countenance, and regarded 
the done as not done 23 

This pathetic story inspired royal painters in a famous and unusual 
painting preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, which will be 
discussed later. 24 

The next year, however, in 969/1562 in some other circumstances, 
Adham Khan, who was a Panjhazari, could not escape Akbar's wrath and was 
thrown from a terrace. 
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Baz Bahadur meanwhile had fled, pursued by Mughal armies. In a battle 
which Pir Muhammad Khan fought with Baz Bahadui, he lost his life in 
Crossing the Narbada, and Baz Bahadur again be^aine possessed of Malwa. 
Then c Abdullah Khan Uzbeg with a suitable force once more began the 
conquest of Malwa. "When Baz Bahadur became aware of this expedition, 
he abandoned firmness and found that the power of resistance was not within 
his capacity." He finally left Malwa, and many of his soldiers were killed. Rana 
Udai Singh of Udaipur gave him shelter for some time and Malwa was 
reconquered by the Mughals. 25 

in 1564, Akbar decided to send some officers to soothe Baz Bahadur, 
M who was wandering about in exile in tliose parts, to bring him to court. 
As the envoys brought the news of the royal favour, Baz Bahadur 
recognised his good fortune in this and showed a desire to return to 
Service, and prepared to set out. At this time, a foolish eunuch of his 
came from Agra, and by making improper observations, as is the way 
of wretched praters, withheld him from the highway of fortune. As the 
black pall of wretchedness had not yet been removed from his fortune, 
Baz Bahadur involuntarily made some idle excuses and remained 
excluded from the bliss of doing homage. He put off the period of this 
great success to another time. He sent back the envoys with petitions full 
of his shame and offences. 26 

The last passage mentioning Baz Bahadur in the official chronicle is the 
account of an expedition Akbar made to Ajmer and Rajasthan in 1570. The 
emperor reached Nagor in November and the nobility from that region came 
to do homage. 

"One of the joyful occurences was that Baz Bahadur hastened to the 
summit of fortune and paid his homage. By the kindnesses of the 
Shahinshah he came out of the dust of loss and obtained a ray of 
auspiciousness, or rather he had a new birth. His honour had declined 
since he left Malwa, turning his face from fortune, and for a while he 
went door to door. First, he went to Baharjl, zamindar of Baglana. From 
there he went to Cingiz IOian, and after that he joined Sher Khan Fuladl. 
From him he went to Nizamu-l-mulk of the Deccan, but everywhere he 
met with his loss, and then he took refuge with the Rana. When the 
Shahinshah heard of the misfortunes and wretchedness of this man, who 
had been debauched by the world's wine, his innate kindness moved him 
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to send one of his servants to summon him to court. Accordingly Hasan 
Khan KhazancI was appointed to this Service. He made him hopeful of 
the royal favour and brought him to court, and there he was encompassed 
with princely favours 27 

The court-chronicler mentions Baz Bahadur as the ruler of Malwa in the 
ninth position in the list of the principal court-musicians, in the thirtieth A'in 
on "The Imperial Musicians" of the A'in-i Akbari , adding the remark that he 
was "a singer without rival". 28 He is also in the list of "Commanders of One 
Thousand". 29 He was promoted later to a mansab of Two Thousand and 
probably died in 1001 / 1592-1593. 

Baz Bahadur in Other Indo-Pcrsian Chronicles 

Other contemporary or slightly later chronicles in Persian do mention 
some events of Baz Bahadur' s earlier political career, such as his defeat in a 
battle with Rani Durgavati, etc. Most of the chroniclers have some remarks 
- often disparaging - about his taste for wine, women and music. 

c Abd al-Qadir al-Bada'uni in his Muntakhab al-tawarikh, which offers 
a number of critical observations about music, provides some interesting 
information about the presumed music teacher of Baz Bahadur. ™ According 
to Al-Bada'uni, the Sultan of Delhi, Muhammad c Adil Khan, often called 
c Adli, 

"was so highly skilled in singing and dancing that Mlyan Tansin, the 
well-known kalan- wat (sic) [a singer or a musican] who is a past master 
in this art [ vadi\ probably for the Sanskrit vidya or vadya\ y used to own 
to being his pupil, and Baz Bahadur, son of Sazawal Khan, who was 
also one of the most gifted men of his age and had no equal in this life- 
wasting accomplishment acquired the art (of music) from c AdlI. 

Verse 

They owned no rival, but surpassed them all, 

May God H e i s exalted and glorified, pardon them. 

One day a performer from the Dakhan brought into his assembly an 
instrument called pakhawaj , which is in length equal to the height of a 
man, so large that the hands of no man could reach the two ends of it, as 
a sort of challenge to those who were present, and all the performers of 
the kingdom of Dihll were unable to play it; c Adll, however, found out 
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by his knowledge of other instruments how to play it, and placing a 
cushion on the floor beat the drum now with his hand and now with his 
foot. The assembled people raised a shout and all the skilled musicians 
owned their allegiance to him, and praised him exceedingly. ..." 31 

Elsewhere in his chronicle, Al-Bada'uni criticises the Sultan’s practice 
of music which, according to him, was not compatible with his political 
responsibilities: 

"Inasmuch as c Adli had originally been accustomed to the profession 
[peshgj] of music and dancing, and was fond of life of ease and luxury, 
and was otiose in his habits, he was by no means fitted for the conduct of 
military affairs, or the duties of civil administration." 32 

Besides the oddness of the remark about c Adil Khan being a former 
professional musician and dancer, the question remains: was the Sultan a 
teacher of instrumental music and also vocal music and in which genre or style? 
Baz Bahadur was not one among ' the performers of the kingdom of Dilhi"; 
thus, when and how did he leam from him, since he was in or near Malwa, 
from the time of his birth and during the period of his reign? Other 
contemporary chronicles do not mention any music teacher. 

Elsewhere, Al-Bada'uni mentions the ignoble Adham Khan 

"who sent the whole account of the victory |over Baz Bahadur in 1561 ] 
to the Court, with some elephants under the escort of Cadik Muhammad 
Khan. But most of the elephants, and of the ladies of the haram, and the 
dancing-girls, and nautch-girls, belonging to Baz Bahadur, and all his 
precious things he kept for himself. On this account the Emperor on the 
Ist of Sha c ban in the year nine hundred and sixty-eight (968) set out 
from Agra, and came to Sarangpur, and having taken posession of the 
spoil, and aranged the affairs of that State, on the 29th of Ramzan he 
came back to the foot of the throne [i.e. returned to Agra]." 33 

The Tabaqat-i Akbari ; a contemporary chronicle of Nizamuddln Ahmad 
(which has already been mentioned), is arranged kingdom-wise in terms of its 
narrative. Various references to Baz Bahadur are given in the section dealing 
with the "Kings of Dehli" which goes up to the thirty-eight year of Akbar's 
reign ( 1 002 / 1 593). 34 A more specific account of Baz Bahadur is given at the 
end of the section dealing with the "Sultans of Malwa". 35 The author describes 
how, at the death of his father in 1555, Bayazld treacherously eliminated 
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Daulat Khan IJjiyala-a favouritc of Sultan Salim Shah, in hoth of whose names 
some dhrupads are found in manuscript anthologies^and took over control of 
Malwa. Nizamuddln Ahmad described his distress, when he lost some battles, 
especially against Rani Durgawati. 

"As he had undergone much hardship, he now desired that he should 
spend some days in pleasure. He collected musicians and singers from 
every place where they were, and occupied himself all day and night in 
(sensual) pleasure and enjoyment." 36 

Finally, "Baz Bahadur rose from the company of the singing women, and 
marched forwards to fight with brave men" when the Mughal nobles almost 
reached Sarangpur, where he marched with his forces. However, he had to flee 
after a fight. The chronicler adds to the biographical account that, 

"Baz Bahadur had a wife Rupmati by name, who loved him and was 
enamoured of him; and in the verses which he composed in the Hindi 
language \ash ari ke be-zaban-i Hindi miguft\ he often inserted her 
name [ Rupmati dakhil mikard] . He had a great passion for the society of 
women and the company of musicians". 

The translator, Brajendranath De, adds in a footnote: "It is not quite clear 
whether the author means that Rupmati loved Baz Bahadur and was enam- 
oured of him, or vice versa." Elsewhere, in the section on Akbar, Rupamati 
ismentioned as his favourite wife, "who used torecitc poetry" l sha^ ar miguft\ 
Ni c matullah, the author of the Makhzan - i A fghani ( c . 1613), says: 

"Rupmati had so captivated him that every mornent not spent with her 
was painful to him; he composed Indian love-songs and assumed to 
himself a poetical name." 37 

In terms rather similar to Abu'l Fazl and other Indo Persian chroniclers, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, the author of the Ma'asir al- Umara, describes Baz 
Bahadur's life spent in pleasure and dissipation, after his defeat by Rani 
Durgavati: 

"He let the foundation of his power go to the winds and waves, that is, he 
became so addicted to wine and music that he made no difference 
between night and day, and gave heed to nought except these two 
things. 

Physicians have prescribed wine according to fixed quantities and 
seasons with reference to the bodily frame and certain constitutions, and 
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prudent and wise persons have sanctionned niusic at the time of care 
and melancholy- such as are produced by engrossment in worldly mat- 
ters, with the object of recruiting the faculties, but have not approved of 
making these two things the great ohjects of Ufe and of ever sacrificing 
to them precious hours for which there is no exchange. Baz Bahadur 
who was himself the teacher of the age in music and melody [ dar funun- 
j surod wa naghma ustad-i waqt bud], ernployed all his energies in 
collecting dancing girls [paturan]. They were all famous over the world 
for music [hama behusn-i naghma taq; wa naghma-ye husn-i anha 
mashahur ataq\. The head of the troop was named Rupmati. They say 
that she was a "Padmini", which is the first class of the four kinds of 
women, according to the division made by Hindu sages, that is, the class 
which is compounded of excellent qualities. Baz Bahadur was wonder- 
fully attached to her, and continually wrote Hindi love-songs about her 
[ash ar-i hindi paiwasta dar ishq-i u gufte], and emptied his heart for 
her. Stories about their love and beauty are still upon people’s tongues". 

Most stories end tragically with the death of Rupamati, following the 
defeat of Baz Bahadur in front of the Mughal forces, in 968/ 1 560- 1561, when 
following his instructions, his women and dancing girls were put to death, at 
the news of the approaching enemy, "as is the custom in India [rasm i 
Hindustan ]" : 

"Adharn K. got possession t»f everything and made search for Rupmati, 
who had been severely wouniled. But when tliis news ( "naghma "melody) 
came to her ears her fidelity grew ardent and she quaffed the cup of 
poison and mantully died for love of Baz Bahadur ' 39 

Other Indo-Persian chronicles should be taken into consideration for a 
better assessment of the political aspect and personality of Baz Bahadur. They 
belong to various genres, such as general histories, e.g. the Tarikh- i Alt / of 
Mulia Ahmad Tattawi et a//a 40 , commissionned by Akbar and completed in 
1 589, or histories of India, e.g. the Khulasat al-tawarikh ( 1 695- 1 696) of Sujan 
Rai Bhandari 41 , from the earliest times to Aurangzeb's accession, and also 
regional history, e.g. the Mirat- i Sikandari ( 1 6 1 1 ) of Sikandar bin Muhammad 
urf Manjhu 42 , about the Sultans of Gujarat. 
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Baz Bahadur in Indo-Persian Tcxts on Music 4 '^ 

Surprisingly Indo-Persion texts on music do not seem to give much 
information about Baz Bahadur, in contrast to other musicians like Tansen and 
Nayak Bakhsu. 44 To give only two examples, Nawab Saif Khan 'Farjirullah', 
the author of the Rag Darpan ( 1 666) mentions Baz Bahadur along with Miyan 
Tansen and Nayak Bakhsu, while wondering who among the artists of the time 
(i.e. the Ustad and Nayak ) could have been the creator of the rag Puriya- 
Dhanasiri. According to hirn, all three were excellent musicians 45 A little 
later, Mirza Khan in the chapter on Music of his encyclopaedic work Tuhfat 
al-Hind (1675), nientions Baj Bahadur (sic), in the ninth position of a list of 
outs tanding musicians, which is however different from the one given by Abu'l 
Fazl in the A in-i Akbari ; but he does not add any further comment. 4 ^ 

The Tomb of Baz Bahadur 

The circumstances of the death of Baz Bahadur are not known 42 and the 
presumably joint tomb of Baz Bahadur and Rupamati is a subject of 
controversy among historians and arrchaeologists. 48 Folk stories about the 
romantic couple add to the confusion. In his biographical note on Baz Bahadur, 
the translator of the A 'in-i Akbari , H Blochmann suggests that they lied buried 
together and that "their tomb stands in the middle of a tank in Ujjain", without 
a reference to his source. 49 The early seventeenth-century text, the Zakhirat 
al-Khawanin of Shaikh Farid Bhakkari also says that "both of them lie in 
internal sleep on a raised spot in the midst of Ujjain lake", a statement which 
contradicts S. H. Hodivala's dismissal of what hecalls "an echo of one popular 
tradition or belief on the grounds that there was no contemporary evidence. 5 ^ 
On the other hand, the author of the Makhzan-i Afghani already mentioned, 
says that Baz Bahadur was "interred at Agra near the Alem Gunj". 51 

Gilded Legend 

A certain Ahmad al-Umri Turkoman (who lived until the early years of 
Jahangir's reign), is the author of an interesting Persian text, the original 
manuscript of which seems to be no more extant today. It is known through 
its translation into English, published in London in 1926, with some illustra- 
tions, by L.M. Crump, with an Introduction and the English translation of 
twenty-six songs ascribed to Rupamati. 52 Though the author claims that the 
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authentic story of Baz Bahadur and Rupamati he is telling us was related to 
him by one Suliman Khan, who served both Shuja c at Khan and Baz Bahadur, 
and who was hence an eyewitness, his work is more like a literary legend. It 
provides hagiographical accounts of both the hero and heroine and a detailed 
narrative of their romantic and tragic life. Rupamati, a bin-p layer and a singer, 
is described as "a poet and an expert in the art, [who] won great benefit also 
from the masters of the art of music". 53 The legend has inspired a Dance- 
Drama "Roopmati Baz Bahadur", directed and choreographed by Birju 
Maharaj at the Kathak Kendra, Delhi, in 1991. 54 

In his Storia do Mogor , the Venetian Niccolao Manucci (b. 1639 - d. 
1717) who lived in India for half a century, tells a strange story, confusing 
various folk versions of the story of Baz Bahadur, Rupamati and the Mughal 
Emperor. Such an account reveals again the popularity of the Sultan's legend. 55 

"Here is an adventure which happened to King Akbar. I overlooked it in 
my former volumes; but as it is so strange, it should not fail into 
oblivion. After he had defeated Baz Bahadur, sovereign of the forests of 
Mandu, Akbar caused him to be cruelly decapitated, and forthwith 
proposed marriage to his widow. The affected princess, who was of 
surpassing beauty, absolutely refused to consent to such a marriage, in 
spite of all the promises made to her. However, she sent word to him that 
if he would order a palace to be built for her, and concede to the 
ceremonies due to his niiinory, she would consent to the marriage. 

The amorous prince granted her request, and on the expiration of the 
year he intirnated to her that the time had come for her to carry out her 
promise. Then the lady dressed herself as magnificently as was possible, 
putting on her richest jewels, and came to see the king. He received her 
with all imaginable demonstrations of joy. But when they had engaged 
in conversation, the beauty drew from her pocket a poisoned betel-leaf, 
impregnated with a very subtle poison, and ate it. Thus she expired in 
her lover's arms, repeating frequently the name of her first husband, Baz 
Bahadur. 

This deed showed the king that she could never love one who had sent to 
his death a person held by her as dear as life itself... Although invariably 
successful on the field of Mars, Akbar was unfortunate on that of 

Venus..." 
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Iconographical Representations of Baz Bahadur and Rupamati 

A few representations of Baz Bahadur and Rupamati hy Mughal painters 
are preserved in various museums in India and abroad. Such is a puinting of 
Rupamati "the favourite of Baz Bahadur, endeavouring to escape from 
Sarangpur, on hearing of the defeat of her lover, the Sultan; when she realized 
that her capture was imminent, she took poison and died rather than fail into 
the hands of Akbar's troop” This painting is ascrihed to the painter La c l, also 
known as Lal, a renowned artist of Akbar's court. 56 It is preserved in a 
illustrated manuscript of the Akbar Nama of Abu'l Fazl, of the Chester Beatty 
Library, Dublin S7 In the saine album figures a representation of the attack of 
Sarangpur, during which some of the women of Baz Bahadur were taken 
captive. 58 

Later Mughal paintings of Baz Bahadur and Rupamati produced in 
Lucknow and Murshidabad indicate the popularity of the theme around 1760 
One such painting attributed to Mir Kalan Khan was painted for Shuja c ud- 
Daula (r. 1 753- 1 775) and later on belonged to his son and successor, Asaf ud 
Daula (r. 1775-1 797). 5C> Though of a late Mughal style, the representation of 
Baz Bahadur holding a falcon in a forest, near a pond where Rupamati is having 
her bath, parallels the classical theme of King Khusrau discovering Shirin 
having her bath, which was a favourite of Persian painters as well. 60 Another 
miniature attributed to the same painter is now preserved in the British 
Museum. Itrepresents Baz Bahadur and Rupamati on their horses at night, with 
two attendants, in a dark mountainous landscape. 61 Another painting on the 
same theme, in which both characters ride horses, with a forest in the 
foreground and some palaces in the background, was produced in Mushibad, 
c. 1760, and is preserved in the India Office Library, London. 62 

1 do not know of any representation of the two characters in a musical 
setting. Nevertheless, an interesting painting of an important illustrated 
manuscript of Abu'l Fazl s Akbar Nama (c. 1590-1595), is preserved in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. It shows how "Celebrated dancers from 
Mandu perform before Akbar", with an inscription indicating that it was 
"composed by Kesu the elder and painted by Dharmdas It is a vivid depiction 
of the tragic episode involving Adham Khan discussed above, ending with the 
death of the two dancers of Baz Bahadur's court. 63 The tutu or short ballet skirt 
and the headgear of the dancers and of the lady musicians is rather unusual. 




Plate I. "Celebrated danccrs from Mandu pcrform before Akbar", (1590-1595), Victoria 
and Albert Museum. London. (Cf. Text, p. ADD and Notc 63) 






I’late II. " Baz Bahadur mceting Rupaman", (c. 1760). Privatc Collcction (Cf. Text, p. ADD 
and Notc 59) 
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One may compare it with another representation of Akbar watching lady 
dancers and musicians, which is a part of the manuscript of the Divan of the 
12th century Persian poet Anvari The precious manuscript ordered by Akbar 
is dated 1588 and is now preserved in the Fogg Art Museum, Boston. 64 The 
girls are wearing rather different costumes and hair-dress, though they have 
the same hanging black pompons as wrist-bracelets, and other ornaments. The 
later group of dancers rather resemble in their dress "A group of dancing girls 
sent to entice the youthful ascetic, Rishyashringa", possibly by the painter 
Govardhan and also "ladies witnessing suggestive donkeys" in the lllustrated 
manuscript of the Divan of Anvari, already mentioned. 

Another provincial painting of the late 18th c. of Baz Bahadur and 
Rupamati in the Pahari style of Bilaspur, is preserved in the Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
Collection in Ahmedabad. 66 

Though contemporary Indo-Persian sources insist on the aspect ot Baz 
Bahadur as a connoisseur of music and dance, and the episode of the two 
dancers seems to have been so striking that it inspired this unusual illustration 
as part of the main official contemporary chronicle, later paintings do not, to 
my knowledge, describe Baz Bahadur and his favourite in a musical setting, 
and rather prefer the meeting in the forest of the two horse-riding lovers, at 
night or near a river or a pond. 

Litcrary work attributcd to Baz Bahadur and Rupamati 

Among the early manuscript collections containing t//irupadsongs, the 
lyrics illustrating the musicological treatises of Bhavabhatta are a good source 
of compositions by court poet-composers and singers. 67 Two compositions 
with the "signature" ( chap ) of "Baj Bahadur Sahi" and "Bahadur Baj" and one 
with the chap of "Rupamati" are found in the AnOpa Samgita Ratnakara 6X 
There are many compositions with the name of "Sahi Bahadur' , the Sultan of 
Gujarat Bahadur Shah, and also sorne with the name of "Sultan Bahadur" or 
simply "Bahadur"; a further study of the lyrics may help in identifying who 
the ruler was to whom such dhrupads were addressed or who were themselves 
its poet-composers. 

In a niuch more recent manuscript anthology of lyrics collected from the 
court-musicians of Rampur about a hundred and fifty years ago, known as the 
Rampur Ragamala , three dhrupad songs with both the names of Baj Bahadur 
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and "Rupamati” have been noted by Acarya K.C. Briiaspati in his work 
Dhruvapadu aur uska vikas 69 

Some dhrupads with the name of both are aiso found in the lithographic 
and pnnted copies of the monumental Sahgita Raga Kalpadrum compiled by 
Krsnanand Vyas (b. 1 794) over a period of thirty years from court-musicians, 
under the patronage of a Maharana of Udaipur, available in a lithograph dated 
1842 and a later printed edition. 70 

One composition attributed to Rupamati is given with notation in 
lndurama Srivastava'.s study of Dhrupad. It was sung by Pandit Bharat-ji Vyas 
m raga Utari-Gunakali and tala cautala , as an example of gobarahara bani. 11 

A number of compositions attributed to Rupamati are not dhrupads. but 
shortpoems in different meters, such asdoha, kavitta and sawaiya, more likely 
to be sung as folk tunes. 72 

Conclusion 

With the aura of musicality in Baz Bahadur's life and some references 
to compositions in Indo-Persian sources, one would expect more lyrics with 
the name of Baz Bahadur to be found in manuscript, lithographic and printed 
anthologies, compared to the high number of dhrupads ascribed to Tansen and 
Nayak BakhSu. Unfortunately, no def.nite information is provided by available 
documents, on the genre in which the Sultan turned court-musician and 
mansabdar m.ght have excelled in a suffic.ently brilliant way, ,o be noticed 
by a music connoisseur like Akbar. 

Notes 

1 See F. Delvoye, 'The Verbal Content of Dhrupad Songs from the Earliest 
Collections: 11. The Kitab-i Nauras of Ibrahim c Adi! Shah II, Sultan of 
Bijapur (r. 1580-1627) and its Persian Preface by Mulia Nur al-Din 
Muhammad ’Zuhuri"', Part I, Dhrupad Annual 1991 , pp. 38-54 and Part 
II, Dhrupad Annual 1993 , pp. 1-23. 

2. For a general history of the Mughal Empire, see John F. Richards, The 
Mughal Empire , The New Cambridge History of India , Vol. I. 5, 
Cambndge, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1993 and for a 
detailed bibhographical survey of Mughal documents, see D.N. Marshall, 
Mughals m India. A Bibhographical Survey of Manuscripts (1967), 
London / New York, Mansell Publishing Limited, 1985. 
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3. Most excerpts selected for this paper are published translations, which 
could not be checked against the original Persian. References are given 
to the original Persian passages quoted, whenever available. 

4. For an historical essay based on lndo-Persian sources, see Upendra Nath 
Dey, Medieval Malwa. A Political and Cultural History, 1401-1562 , 
Delhi, Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 1965. For some anecdotes see the 

0 English Translation of the Persian chronic’.e Waqi c at-i Mu 'shtaqi ( 1 572) 

by Mushtaqi Rizq al-Lah, WaqFat-e-Mushtaqui of Shaikh Rizq Ullah 
Mushtaqui ( A Source of Information on the Life and Conditions in Pre- 

• Mughal India), translated and edited by lqtidar Hussain Siddiqui, New 
Delhi, co-published by Indian Council of Historical Research and 
Northern Book Centre, 1993, Chapters XI1-XV, pp. 213-39. 

5. See Yves Porter, "Khalji Architecture of Malwa in the Light of the 
Ma'aser-e Mahmudshahi", in Confluence ot Cultures. French Contribu- 
tions to lndo-Persian Studies, Ed. F. Del voye, New Delhi, Manohar, 1 994, 
pp. 23-36. 

6. Ibid. For references to Persian documents, aiso see U. N. Day, op. cit., pp. 
90-219. 

7. For some anecdotes on Ghiyas al-din, see for instance the Waqi c at-i Mu ' 
shtaqi, English Transl., op. cit., pp. 213-24 and 236-39. 

8. See U.N. Day, op. cit., pp. 249-66 for further references to sources; also 
see some anecdotes in Waqi <z at-i Mu'shtaqi, English Transl., op. cit., pp. 
225-31. 

9. See U.N. Day, op. cit., pp. 267-310. 

10. For a classic account, see Thomas William Beale, An Oriental Biographi- 

• cal Dictionary founded on materials collected by the Late Thomas William 
Beale, a new edition'revised and enlarged by Henry George Keene, 
London, W. H. Allen & Co., 1894; Repr., 1910; First Indian Repr., Delhi, 
Manohar Reprints, 1971, Baz Bahadur, p. 105 and Rupamati, "a Hindu 
poetess...", p. 336. See also an account on Baz Bahadur and Rupamati in 
English by Renuka Nath, Notable Mughal and Hindu Women in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries A. D., New Delhi, lnter-lndia Publications, 1990, pp. 
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11. See Nizam al-din Ahmad ( Khwaja), Tabaqat-i Akbari, Persian edn. 
by B. De and M. Hidayat Husain, in Three Vols., Calcutta, The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1913-41; English Transl : The Tabaqat-i-Akbari, A 
History ot India from the Early Musa Iman lnvasions to the Thirty-Eighth 
Yearoftbe Reign of Akbar of Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad, translated b 
B. De, (rev. and ed. by B. Prasad, for the 3rd Vol.), Calcutta, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1913-40, (The Sultans of Malwa, Vol, III, Part II, 
pp. 465-632; Baz Bahadur, Ibid, pp. 628-32]. For some comments, see 
also Shahpurshah Hormasji Hodivala, Studies in Indo- Muslim History. 
A Critical Commentary on Elliot and Dowson's History of India as told 
by its own Historians, with a foreword by Richard Burn, 2 Vols., Bombay, 
Author, 1939; Supplement (i.e. Vol. II), Bombay, The Popular Book 
Depot, 1957, pp. 225-27. 

12. See Firishta, Tarikh / Firishta orGuIshan-i Ibrahimi ; Persian Text, Tarikh- 
i Firishta. Halat-i shahan va masha ' ikh-i Hind, ed. J. Briggs, 2 Vols 
Bombay, 1832; Tarikh i Gulshan-i Ibrahim, Lucknow, Nawal Kishore 
Press, 1905; English Transl., History of the Rise of the Mahommedan 
Power m India, Till the Year A. D. 1612, translated from the Original 
Persian of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta, by John Briggs, 4 Vols., London, 
1829; Repr., Calcutta, R. Cambray & Co. and London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1908-10; Delhi, Atlantic Publishers & Distribu- 
tors, 1989, Vol. II, pp. 1 19 and 125-26; Vol. IV, p. 167. 

13. See the Persian edition of Zakhirat al-Khawanin of Shaikh Farid 
Bhakkari, ed. Syed Moinul-Haq, Karachi, Historical Research Society of 
Pakistan, Vol. I, 1961, Vol. II, 1970, Vol. 1974 and the English Transl., 
The Dhakhirat ul-Khawanin o f Shaikh Farid Bhakkari (A Biographical 
Dictionary o f Mughal Noblemen), translated from the Persian by Ziyaud- 
dtn A. Desai, (In Three Parts), Delhi, Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 1 993, Part 
One, Introduction, p. xxxiii; pp. 73, 90-91, 119-20. 

14. See Nawab Samsam al-Daula Shah Nawaz jOian, Ma'asir al-Umara, 
revised and enlarged by his son c Abd al- Hayy 'Sarim' Aurangabadi, Three 
Vols., Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1888-1891; English Transl. by 
H. Beveridge, Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 82, 
146, 394-96, Vol. II, pp. 479, 820. 
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15. See F. Delvoye, "The Image of Akbar as a Patron of Music in Indo- Persian 
and Vemacular Sources", Seminar on " Akbar and His Age", Aligarh 
Muslim University, (Oct. 1992), Forthcoming in Medieval India , Ed. Irfan 
Habib, Vol. 11, Delhi, Oxford University Press. 

16. See Abu'l Fazl, Akbar Nama, Persian edn. by Agha Ahmad c Ali and 
Maulavi c Abd al-Rahlm, Three Vols., Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1873-1939; Repr., Delhi, Rare Books, 1972-73, Vol. II, p. 136. 

17. Ibid, Persian Text, Vol. II, pp. 134-35; English Transl., Vol. II, p. 208. 

18. Ibid, Persian Text, Vol. II, pp. 136-37; English Transl., Vol. II, pp. 
211-13. 

19. For an account of the horrifying massacre of non-combatants perpetrated 
by Pir Muhammad Khan, see a passage in the Muntakhab al-tawarikh, of 
e Abd al-Qadir al-Bada'Gnl who witnessed the scene with utter disgust : 
Persian edn. in Three Vols. by Kabir al-dln Ahmad, Ahmad e Ali and W. N. 
Lees, Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1864-69; Repr., Osnabruck, 
Biblio Verlag, 1983, Vol. II, p. 47; English Transl. in Three Vols. by G. 
Ranking (Vol. I), W. H. Lowe (Vol. II) and T.W Haig (Vol. III), Calcutta, 
Asiatfc Society of Bengal, 1884-1925, Repr., Delhi, Idarah-i Adabiyat-i 
Delli, 1978, Vol. II, pp. 42-43. 

20. See Abu'l Fazl, Akbar Nama, op. cit., Persian Text, Vol. II, pp. 137-38; 
English Transl., Vol. II, pp. 213-14. 

21. Ibid, Persian Text, Vol. II, p. 138; English Transl., Vol. II, p. 214. 

22. Ibid, Persian Text, Vol. II, pp. 140-42; English Transl., Vol. II, 217-21. 

23. Ibid, Persian Text, Vol. II, pp. 143-44; English Transl., Vol. II, pp. 22 1 - 

22 . 

24. See infra "Iconographical Representations of Baz Bahadur and Rupamati". 

25. Abu'l Fazl, op. cit., Persian Text, Vol. II, pp. 166-69; English Transl., Vol. 
II, pp. 256-61. 

26. Ibid, Persian Text, Vol. II, p. 231; English Transl., Vol. II, p. 352. 

27. Ibid., Persian Text, Vol. II, p. 358; English Transl., Vol. II, p. 518. 

28. Abu'l Fazl, Aln-i Akbari , Persian edn. by H. Blochmann, Two Vols., 
Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1877, Vol. 1, p. 263; English Transl. 
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by H. Blochmann, (Vol. I) and H S. Jarrett, (Vols. II and III), Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1867-77, Repr., New Delhi, Oriental Books 
Reprint Corporation, 1977-78, Vol. I, p. 681. 

29. Ibid., English Transl., Vol. I, p. 473, for the mention of Baz Bahadur's 
name and a brief biographical note based on Persian sources. 

30. See c Abd al-Qadir al-Bada'unl, Muntakhab al-tawarikh , op. cit ., Persian 
Text, Vol. I, pp. 434-35; English Transl., Vol. I, p. 557. 

31. Ibid 

32. Ibid., Persian Text, Vol. I, p. 418; English Transl., Vol. 1, p. 537. 

33. c Abd al-Qadir al-Bada' uni, op. cit., Persian Text, Vol. II, p. 48; English 
Transl., Vol. II, pp. 43-44. 

34. See Nizam al-din Ahmad (Khwaja), Tabaqat-i Akbari , op. cit., English 
Transl., Vol. II and also H. M. Elliot, and J. Dowson, The History of India 
as Toldby its Own Historians. The Muhammedan Period f edited from the 
posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot by John Dowson, 8 Vols., 
London, Trubner & Co., 1867-77; Repr., New York, AMS Press Inc., 
1966; Delhi, Low Price Publications, 1990, Vol, V, pp. 244-45, 260, 270- 
71, 275-76. 

35. See Nizam al-din Ahmad (Khwaja), Tabaqat-i Akbari , op. cit., English 
Transl., Vol. III, Part II, pp. 628-32. 

36. Ibid, p. 630. 

37. See Makhzan-i Afghani of Ni c matullah, English Transl. by B. Dom, 
History of the A fghans, London, Oriental Translation Fund, 1 829-36, Vol. 
I, p. 175. 

38. See Shah Nawaz Khan, Ma asir al-Umara, op. cit., Vol. I, Persian Text, 
p. 388; English Transl., p. 394. 

39. Ibid, Persian Text, pp. 3&9-90; English Transl., p. 395. 

40. See excerpts in H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India, op cit., 
Vol. V, pp. 168-69. 

41 See Khulasat al- Ta warikh of Munshi Sujan Rai Bhandari of Batala, edited 
by M. Zafar Hasan, Delhi, printed at J. & Sons Press, 1918, pp. 349-50. 
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42. See Sikandar (Shaikh Sikandar ibn Muhammad urf Manjhu ibn Akbar), 
The Mirat-i-Sikandiri , A History of Gujarat from the Inception of the 
Dynasty of the Sultans o f Gujarat to the Concjuest o f Gujarat by Akbar , 
ed. with Introduction and Notes by S. C. Misra and M L. Rahman, Baroda, 
Department of History, Faculty of Arts, The Maharaja Sayajirao Univer- 
sityof Baroda, 1961; Two English Translations: 1. Edward Clive Bayley, 
The Local Muhammadan Dynasties, Gujarat , ed. Nagendra Singh, 
London, W.H. Allen & Co., 1886; Repr., Delhi, S. Chand & Co., 1970; 
2. Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi, Mirati Sikandiri or the Mirror of Sikandar, 
by Sikandar , the Son of Muhammad, alias Manjhu , Gujarati , Dharampur, 
Education Society's Press, n.d. (c. 1900); Repr., Gurgaon, Vintage Books, 
1990. 

43. On Indo-Persian sources on music, see F. Delvoye "Indo-Persian Litera- 
ture on Art-Music: Some Historical and Technical Aspects", in Confluence 
of Cultures, Ed. F. Delvoye, op. cit., pp. 93-130. 

44. On Tansen, see F. Delvoye, "Tansen and the Tradition of Dhrupad Songs 
in the Braj Language, from the 1 6th century to the Present Day", Dhrupad 
Annual 1 993 , pp. 37-44 and "The Verbal Content of Dhrupad Songs from 
the Earliest Collections: III. Dhrupad Songs Attributedto Tansen in Court- 
musicians’ Repertoires", Dhrupad Annual 1994, pp. 1-12. See also "The 
Thematic Range of Dhrupad Songs Attributed to Tansen, Foremost Court- 
Musician of the Mughal Emperor Akbar", in Studies in South Asian 
Devotional Literature, Research Papers , 1988- 1991, presentedat the Fifth 
Gonference on Devofional Literature m New Indo-Aryan Languages 
(Paris-EFEO, 9-12 July 1991). Eds. Alan W. Entwistle and Frangoise 
Mallison, New Delhi, Manohar, and Paris, Ecole Fran^aise d' Extreme- 
Orient, 1994, pp. 406-27. For a preliminary study and bibliographical 
references on Nayak Baldj^u, see the same author - "The Verbal Content 
of Dhrupad Songs from fhe Earliest Collections: I. The Hazar Dhurpad or 
Sahasras, a collection of 1004 dhrupads attributed to Nayak BaldiSu", 
Dhrupad Annual 1990, pp. 93-109. 

45. See the Persian edition of the Rag Darpan of , FaqIrullah', by N. H. Ansari, 
and Sh. Shukla, Raga Darpana" and "Saut al-Naqaus" of Muhammad 
c Osman Qais, Persian Research Journal Special Number, Delhi, Dept. of 
Persian, University of Delhi, 1981, p. 25. 
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46. See Mirza Khan, Tuhfat al-Hind, Persian edn. by N. H. Ansari, Tehran, 
Intisharat-i Buniyad Farhang i-Iran, 1976, especially the fifth chapter on 
music (dar^ilm-i sangit ya c ni c= ilm-i musiqi, pp. 322-456), p. 362. 

47. See c Abd al-Qadir al-Bada'uni, op. cit, for a passing remark which does 
not inform us about the exact date and place of his death, Persian Text, 
Vol. II, pp. 51-52; English Transl., Vol. II, p. 48. Abu’l Fazl and 
Nizamuddln Ahmad are also silent. 

48. See L. M. Crump, op. c/f.,pp. 30-31 and also C. E. Luard, Dhar and Mandu, 
Allahabad, 1912. 

49. See Abu'l Fazl, A 'in-i Akbari , op. cit , English Transl. H. Blochmann, Vol. 
I, p. 474. 

50. See Z.A. Desai in his English Transl. of the Zakhirat al-Khawanin of 
Shaikh Farid Bhakkari, op. cit., p. 121 and note 252a, p. 217. See also Sh. 
H. Hodlvala, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 225-27. 

51. See Makhzan-i Afghani of Ni^matullah, English Transl., op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 179. 

52. See The Lady o f the Lotus, Rup Mati Queen o f Mandu, A Strange Tale 
ofFaithfulness, by Ahmad-ul-Umri, Turkoman, Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes together with Twenty-six Poems attributed to Queen Rup 
Mati, Done into Verse by L. M. Crump, London, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1926. See the summary in R. Nath, pp. cit., pp. 
219-23. 

53. See M. L. Crump, op. cit, p. 47. 

54. The story of the Dance-Drama presented at Kamani Auditorium on 25th 
and 26th November 1991, was based on L. M. Crump's translation. 
Rupamatl as a child was played by Ipshita, and by Saswati Sen as an adult; 
Baz Bahadur was Arjun Mishra and Adam ( sic ) Khan, Jai Kishan. 
According to the printed programme, "some of the songs used in the 
dance-drama are Roopmati's own compositions”. 

55. See Niccolao Manucci, Mogul India, 1653-1708 or Storia do Mogor, 
Translated by William Irvine, 4 Vols., IstPubl., 1907-1908; Repr., Delhi, 
Low Price Publications, 1990, Vol. III, pp. 278-79. 
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56. See Som Prakash Verma, Mughal Painters and The i r Work. A Biographi- 
cal Survey and Comprehensive Catalogue , Aligarh, Centre of Advanced 
Study in History, Aligarh Muslim University and Delhi, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1994, pp. 221-31. 

57. See Folio 60 of the Akbar Nama manuseript deseribed in The Library of 
A Chester Beatty. A Catalogue o f the Indian Miniatures, by Thomas W. 
Amold, rev. and ed. by J. V.S. Wilkinson, Three Vols., London, Privately 
printed by J. Johnson at the Oxford University Press and published by 
Emery Walker, Ltd., 1936, No. 19/77,p.7(Noreproduction).Thepainting 
illustrates the Akbar Nama 's passage, Persian Text, ed. cit., Vol. II, p. 137 
and English Transl., op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 213-14. 

58. See Amold, op. cit.. Folio 59, No. 1 8/76, p. 7 (No reproduetion). Cf. Akbar 
Nama, Persian Text, ed. cit., Vol. II, pp. 136-37 and English Transl., op. 
cit., Vol. II, pp. 212-13. Another miniature of the 18th century, represent- 
ing Baz Bahadur is mentioned as one of the "Separate Pictures of Hindu 
and Provincial Schools", Pl. XVIII, p. 59. (No reproduetion) 

59. See "Baz Bahadur rencontre Rupmati", deseribed by Jean Soustiel and 
M.C. David and reproduced in colour in Art Islamique, Vingt-deux 
Miniatures des Collections Louis Gonse, Objets d' Art, Textiles, Etude 
Daussy-Ricql£s, Paris, 1988, No. 8, pp. 24-25. [= Plate II ] 

60. Ibid. 

61 . See the British Museum miniature ( 1 920-9- 17-016), reproduced in black 
and white in "Later Mughal Painting", by Linda York Leach, in The Arts 
of India, Ed. Basil Gray, Oxford, Phaidon, 1981, Fig. 167, p. 156. A 
probably later copy of this painting " Rupmati and Baz Bahadur", 
Rajasthani School (si c), 1 8th century, is preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; it has been published as a post-card by the Lalit Kala Akademi, 
New Delhi. 

62. See the India Office Library manuseript, Add. Or. 8 (21.5 x 14 cms), 
reproduced in colour, Colour Prints No. 17, Provincial Mughal Painting, 
"Baz Bahadur and Rupmati", London, 1979, deseribed in T. Falk and M. 
Archer, Indian Miniatures in the India Office Library, London, Sotheby 
Parke Bemet, 1981, No. 372, p. 199, reproduced p. 488. Another Mughal 
painting (c. 1740) of the Johnson Album, 56, No. 1, represents the two 
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characters, each holding a falcon, near a river with pairs of aquatic birds. 
In this painting, done in a rather rough style, RupamatI looks older than 
Baz Bahadur. 

63. Reproduced in colour in Paindngs from the Akbar Nama. A Visual 
Chronicle of Mughal India , by Geeti Sen, New Delhi, Lustre Press Pvt. 
Ltd., 1984, "Celebrated dancers from Mandu perform before Akbar", I.S. 
2/1896, Acc. No. 16/117, Plate 19, pp. 66-67. See among other published 
reproductions, a description and a colour reproduction in Dawn o f Mughal 
Painting by Asok Kumar Das, Bombay, Vakils, Feffer & Simons Ltd., 
1982, Plate X, pp. 28-29 (Size 18.8 x 32.6 cm.). [= Plate 1] 

64. See Annemarie Schimmel and Stuart Cary Welch, Anvari's Divan : A 
Pocket Book for Akbar. A Divan of Auhaduddin Anvari, copied for the 
Mughal emperor Jalaluddin Akbar (r. 1556-1605) at Lahore in A. H. 996 
/ A. D. 1588. Now in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Uni versi ty, New 
York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1983, Folio 243a, described and 
reproduced in colour, Plate Eight, "Heavenly Joys Come to Earth", 
attributed to Khem Karan, pp. 101-03. 

65. See The Imperial Image. Paindngs for the Mughal Court by Milo 
Cleveland Beach, Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1981, No. 15 b, Colorplate p. 62, black and white plate, p. 136 
and detail p. 132 and also Fig. 22, p. 132, from the Divan of Anvari, op. 
cit. f Folio 262 a, described and reproduced in colour, Plate Eleven, pp. 
113-15. 

66. Dated c. 1765-1770, this miniature is mentioned in La Peinture Indienne, 
by Douglas Barrett and Basil Gray, Geneva, Skira-Flammarion, 2nd edn., 
1978, p. 191. 

67. On Bhavabhatta's works relating to Dhrupad, see "Bhavabhatta ke granth 
aur un-men dhruvapad" by Adinath Upadhyay, Dhrupad Annual, Vol. I, 
1986, pp. 68-92; Summary in English by the Editor, The Works of 
Bhavabhatta and the Treatment of Dhrupad Therein", pp. 93-94. 

68. See the manuscript No. 3356 of the Anupa Samgita Ratnakara , kept in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, on folio 88b, in rag Nattanarayana, 
"Bahadur Baj", on folio 141b-142a, rag JaitaSri, "Baj Bahadur Sahi" and 
on folio lila, ra£Hamir, " ROpamatI". Unfortunately, though I made an 
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Index of hundreds of dhrupads, with the rag, tal and the possible chap, 
while collecting compositions with the name of Tansen and Akbar, I have 
not been able to note down hundreds of lyrics attributed to other poet- 
composers, such as Baz Bahadur, Dhondhi, Cancal Sasi, Ramdas, etc. or 
anonymous. 

69. See the manuscript of the Rampur Ragamala (hereafter RRM), Library of 
the Uttar Pradesh Sanglt Natak Akademi, Lucknow, and KailaS Candra 
BrhaspatI, Dhruvapada auruska vikas, Patna, Bihar-Rastrabhasa-Parisad, 
1976, on Baz Bahadur and RupamatI pp. 107-09, 1 16-17, 215, 217, 292- 
93. See also three compositions on p. 325, No. 22, rag Gaurasararig, tal 
cautala {RRM, folio 79a), sunata bhanaka pari pia ammana ki...; No. 23, 
rag Nat, tal cautala {RRM, folio 87a), bichuri dusa dinoiii ho prana mere 
avata kaihUrh na laja...\ No. 24, rag Natanarain, tal cautala {RRM, folio 
88a) y jivana jata diyc daga... [See Appendix] 

70. See Krsnanand Vyas, Samgit Rag Kalpadrum , Lithograph, Calcutta, 
1 852; edited later on by N. Basu, Calcutta, Vanglya Sahitya Parisad, Three 
Vols., I-Il (DevanagarI), 1914, Vol. III (Bengali), 1916; for some 
compositions attributed to Baz Bahadur and RupamatI see Vol. I, pp. 174, 
183, 191-92, 311, 316. [See Appendix] 

71. See Indurama Srivastava, Dhrupada. A Study of its Origin , Historical 
Development , Structure and Present State , Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1980, presentation and analysis, pp. 68-69; text with notation, pp. 114-18, 
Vadi samvadi prativadi to ko kahun.... One may compare this composition 
with a text attributed to RupamatI given in the Sarhgita Raga Kalpadrum , 
Vol. I,p. 174,mentionedinCh. R. JyotisI, Ragakalpadrum ka viSlesanatmak 
adhyayan , Varanasi, Biman Group of Publications, p. 165. See also 
references to another composition ascribed to RupamatI, in Samgita Raga 
Kalpadrum , Vol. I, pp. 191-192 {pad No. 30 in rag Guijari and tal cautal, 
and pad No. 2 in rag Gurjari and tal surphakta) and some compositions 
ascribed to Baz Bahadur, ibid y p. 31 1 and 316. See also R. Nath, op. cit. 
for some bibliographical references and poetical quotations. 

72. For some references and examples translated into English, see L.M. 
Crump, op. cit. y pp. 31-33 and 69-82 and R. Nath, op. cit. 225-34. 
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Appendix 

1. Three texts from K. C. Brhaspati's Dhrupada aur uska vikas 

: «iW*ii< j I- W lfliw, 3T 

’Rt ^3T 3RR ^ 3T1^R WR I SR 

^d4d! 

3RT^j ^ 3^ ^ rTFR I WRt 

f^ft ^1 \H 1 1 

1. Agmisyatpatika (The nayika whose love is about to return) 

Raga - Gaur - sarariga, Tala - Cautal 

Having got hints of the arrival of her lover, the deai one ( nayika) is 
collecting her omaments. Sometimes she stands at the door, at other times she 
goes to the roof-top. Alongwith her friends, she is full of excitement and 
eagemess to meet the one who is dear to her heart. Her beautiful locks hang 
on her breasts; they lend splendour to the plait. Baz Bahadur, the lover of 
Rupamati said this much for consolation. 

R. fd^uR : -AdlHI. 6 ' 9 3T 

R» R ^ H d M I ^ dlcrM R 7 ! fo<hRl 

H 3R Rf R? <4)1 d <hM I HIHl 5JH T?cf 41 d< ^16 d TF3fl 

WRt Tft3T FT Rt 1 ^t3TT tff ^Rl R? I I 

2. Virahini (The nayika in separation from her lover) 

Raga-Nata, Tala - Cautal 

He has pained me through separation, my life does not even feel ashamed 
in coming back. Why did it not leave me when I was separated from my lover. 
For what purpose is it still with me. The wretched life lives in its abode (my 
body) and wants to reign supreme. Rupamati says to her lover that there is no 
destitute like her, thus has been narrated by Baz Bahadur. 

V dUcRl ♦ 66 3T 

'4ld ^01 I <oRl 3»t 'h*?! 4 |<h 1 44 <h<j|Hl <01 1 'h R 

^Fr^^R3R43TT^^T^ni WRf R* I I 



Ba/. Bahadur, Sultan of Malwa, Musician at Akbar’s Court" 
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Vardhakya (Old age) 

Raga - Nata - narayan, Tala - Cautal 

Life is cheating me. What should I say to you about the disappearence 
of other colours, just like the kusumbhi (orange) colour The black crows have 
gone back to their homes and white cranes have come in. (This refers to black 
hair tuming grey ). Rupamati says to her lover, Baz Bahadur, that nobody lives 
forever. 



II. Text.s found in SRKD Vol. I 
1 . Page 1 19; Song no. 56; Raga - Todi; Tala - ? 



m 



^ ^ 



TFT 

W TJTt TR ^ T ^ 

«TT3f 3^1 

WZ, «ITT cft (tTM) 4 Rt 3R 3TRR 

4Rd TTO I 

- TRRR % eT^T ^ 

cblHHI^T < ^TcT ^IlHd ^Tcf Hc!^ I 
^RTT ^ ^ TRT 

^ TFHWI I 



All experts strive in vain; none accomplishes dhrupad in the anga (style) 
of Baj Bahadur. 

He alone becomes adept in rendering chanda, kavitta, dharu, trivata 
(various song - forms), who is close to him (Baj Bahadur) and enjoys his 
company. 

He knows the distinct laksya (practice) and laksana (theory) mentioned 
in Sariglta - ratnakara and also knows the opinions of Hanumat, Kamanath 
(Kallinath?), Bharata and Matanga (these names seem to be pertinent in the 
context of raga). 

Raja Ramchandra is such a benefactor who is perfect in musicality and 
gives away crores when he is charmed with the delightfulness of raga. 
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2. Page 174; Song no. 2, Raga - Gurjari; Tala - Sulaphakta 

7To3f» - / THT - ^TTR fl<H> l Thl 

T? : ^ - WTrft/TR^T 

t rN|' hci<*h % «nrt tr far) jfcR 

5Rt TP?R 3TT»JW ifl^t TRR 3TRTR| 

Rt R fRT 3TT} 3RTI « 

WTf^T % fatFR ^7 ^ ^ ^ ?t 37RTRII 

I will tum my eyelashes into carpets for welcome when Baj Bahadur % 

moves his feet towards me. 

Let all the ornaments be given away for his welfare; for me the kind look 
oi my lover is equal to all ornaments. 

The last two lines are not clear; there is a reference to the separation of 
Rupamati from her lover. 

3. Page 311; Song no. 19; Raga - Bihag; Tala - TitSla 

3 ^ TFT fa*|J| Iddltfl, tR ^ 

<5 H 'K! <{]* f^TFI 

TR§t f*RT TPT^ if '’R 3TTTT % ^ iTRt 3RRI 
1t 3R cR Rt^R ftz 7T^ 5FTTTI I 
Two clouds have arisen in the separation from Shyam. 

Listen O friend! I saw my lover in a dream. Seeing him my eyes were 
filied with water and the kajal (black paste) of my eyes got washed away. 

Baj Bahadur, the lover of Rupamati left Gokul and all troubles were 
eradicated. , 

4. Page 316; Raga - Bihag; Tala - Fast Titala 

3 % ^ (ddin • 

WTcft % ®TR <R f^it Rt^R, fa? ^FRTI I 

This song repeats the first and last lines of the above song bearing 
number 3. 



Baz Bahadur, Sultan of Malwa, Musician al Akbar's Court" 
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IH. Text from Indurama Srivastava's 'Dhrupada p. 126-129. Comparison 



with SRKD Vol. I p. 119. 

Indurama Srivastava 
Raga - Utari Gunakali Chautala 

wt- MfdeIRt 

cft 4>t^ 3TFST I 

3RRI- 

^T?RI 

ftM eTPT Sfe 3fttT 
3TT^ I 

f4 4 ll H6KM 1 1 



SRKD 

Raga Guijari Titala 

^ t 3TT5T I 

W #T 'JTPT 

4^ I 

fcRTT 51? <41 J l 

7§Tcra H<id4> W%\ 

^Fifrr 3 pj -p wm 

^ fraT pftVH WTRI I 



Let me tell you about vadi, sarhvadi, prativadl today. 

(Vadi, samvadi, vivadi and anuvadi are the four types of notes 
mentioned in all sangitSastra - texts.). 

There is the 'ship' of seven svaras, three gramas and fortynine kuta 
(tanas). 

There are embellishments known as urapa - tirapa , laga - danta, nema 
- prema, ataka - khataka and svarantaka. (All these are technical terms from 
oral tradition). 

The lord of ROpamati is an ocean of proficiency, is a repository of 
fourteen vidyas, and he is a great ruler. 



«nviT ST^T- Hltfe|| ^cddld ^ 3RJRTT ^TT 

dwft Trnr^r 



ShiWM ’^rft’ 

( wwrfrFT- fiw mr- wjfrr) 

tRddddld RRT % fdR Jjfcdd VlWdk k ^PTtcT, fddtw d^RRRTtd 
^ 3^Hldd: dk RRFT f^TT, 3dk dTRdT % ^ddld, dR «RT<^ 

( W*-^o) dd dR d^<sld1d f dft fa Rd d/$ SffkR[ Rlldtf d 
«TTI «fldl'ii % *Jddld, ?dTf%d 3TTf^T TTR fefrd (%\6 o- 
*W) dk RRlk 3R% ^dtdd-ddR k f ‘fdRTd-TT-dkR’ dRdi dR k 
*faRdd ft ^dk dt ddld> dR dtfl«j< dk ■HlfHd f 3fa Mi^sRlRk), 

fakt ddr wft ^ fimlkdl k fk^k ^ ti 

^R d?T^ dT dRRfc % <Md1fdd> dfad ’R dKdld-dRRt 

fdrfTO Sfaeid t 5RRT TScTT |l d? dpTR RR dtf ’p dT fdk farft 
% ^crlH fft 7TT? ^Tt k dTRdT dd ?IWd> fk^dd fadT dTI 

^FRRt k fdRsicl #dt k dR d?Kp % dtcR % RRlfdd> TR RRfkdd; 
1 T^ 3 ^» fakhdd kkfd TR ^ % dfd 3Rdk 3Tf»Rfd ’R W?T dfdT 
1 1 WTdt % dfd dR d?T^ % kd k 3jkdk dRRdfat dk dR fddT 1 1 
^HHdl Rd TR> d>dfdk) ifa ■H J fldd>K «Tt I 

k' ftrcft % RRdlH, JJ?or RR, k fddl<R TdT 
ck^t dk dTRdT dTT dTTRd> faddd fdRTl fkdld< T§T dfa k 6 oV/^o^ 
k ‘3rfkd dTfi? ; ?T3Td’ dk RTTfd 3dRTk dlddl k) RRd TRd dk RFRT 
3k I dd> fiTTd <Mdl(d^1 #k % dTRR 3R d«T dTRT k 3Tdk Rdd % RRffa 
d?R dd }TR dT 3R7 3dk 3Tdk d?tkt kdTt— ’pRTd, WT d^ l d 
d6Hfd<il‘ — % RTd d«p Wd dR Rt k I RR fkrdlk^lT kd?|M ikTT 
t fa 3Tdk Rdd dd) (6o%/^o^-\3) 3Rk dTddT ^ RdR TRd 
% ^T k ^dlfdd fdvdl ddT 3Rdk RFfrfd ’R fddtd «TR fd*TT I 3Rk ^dRrd- 
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r^r RR jfdm R=f RTt $HRdt' *t’ d«*;lRl4l FTT^ I HI>J-£ ^llR9l«o< RT 
‘^IRt RTT YT?R’ % RTR ^ '«IMI ^ M J II I 

^o^/^Vo^, *t 3TFT T§T, RdlcR T3T ell<l R>T 9^9 M RR, HKrldl 
RT \ -^m RRTI 3R^ RirdRT #?TFT 'm 3^ cft I 4o^/S»^oV9 i* 
■JpfTTcf % RcRTR, R?HRRTRTf (mV W0^RTFIRT'R3ll*Hu|ta 
^ ^ 3TTRRTRR 3Tfa R^T % RTdf 'R ?IWT RIT? «Ft R^t R^Kld 

^ Wl RcM TR R?PTRR ^ 3TR^ Rff, RRRT T3T, «Ft HW^I RIT ^MR4> «HMI 
Wt[ RRTRT Rit ^RT 3fN 3Tfq^lTcR-R'f % ?W ^ RfcRtR fRRTT f^W% 
3^ RRRTT RSTI 6\\/^°6 ^ #RTTR m % 'H**'^, W 
W3 % *f HlelRI % 3Rk R ^RT Hl u ^ ^ ^RiPld «TR I ?R R^RTT 
^ ippFR YfT? Rit RT*R fR>RT fR> R? 6l«Mi , l W R5t ‘j.Rd RT^ I 3R^ ^tRTRT 
?TT? RTf RRI ■’pTOcft <M$RR, 3T?RR RIT?, % RTR RRTRl ^RT 'TFR 3MH< 
m RTRTRT RTt Rfa^ R 3 FT'FRT F?T 3#T RPRT RRRTR #3 Wl RR 
fR, ^TFT ?TT? ^ RT"^ 'R 3TfRRTR RRRT RT?T ^ 3Rft Rt RFT TRTR 
% ^ m I ?R% fcdR 3RRf TJcT? RR ^dlPd, 3RRMt' RT! ^ 
3RftTt' RTt RTOT t, fF?ft RRT 1RTR Rrt FTR fRRT RT, 'R 
3TfRRTR RTO RR3 3 R'TTcT T?T I R? RRI fRTRT RTTRRi fR^ I^TT 3^ 3RFt 
RsM ^RT — R3RT3, TsTTR^T, RTFtf, Rfay 3RT «l6Hfd4l' ^ RTR 3R^ 
441 , j4 RtR^T TFRTfTR I R? f?^3Tt, fRRtW <M^dl RR ^t^T, % RTR 
3RT^ 3T^ RtSRT % RTTRR Rt 5tfR^[ tl 3RRit RcR 6^6/1^^^ R^ 
TfFRRTt RpRRt % RHRR I ^ HlRdlRd) % RTR RT^ T3R, ?RFT 
RTT? RTT RRR R?, R^i-Md ?TT? ->M % RTR ^ RTeTRT RTT TfRTR) R3T I 3^ 
3TR3t 3T5TT RTT wfa W<\ «TT 'TRR 3TR^ 3R[fR3 TRR-TsRT% #T Rl{4t 
^RTT % RRTRT R? RftR t 3RRt dl+(MR31 T§t t^TI 

C V93/ ^ RRR3 W.Rslc'FSft 3TRR % RRTTfR^ % RTR R^ 

R^ TRR?T RTt RTFRT I R?RR %RTTRt RTt “RT^T-R-R^RR W?!'’ (<SV9^/ 
^V3-^) ^ W ?t3T t t^> R^RR m R^> R?H RRR-fRRfcTT R RRRt 
R)T RR?^R RR^ RTcTT RT I 

RR RtTTRT % fRRT, RpTTR TsTTR, RTt RR RTT? R^ ^ RMRT 'R R^f 
3TfRR)R RRH fRTRT RT, RRR 3R% R^, fRRR m, ^ 3TRRR % «FTRR 
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^plTcT RR % T*TR RRR RT ?TTCTR fRJRT fRR Wl 

f^rm w? Rf ijrg % srtr (w/w?), rt% sRTfaRkf ijRta 

^ 3TlRc1 W? ^ ^TT ?pTRT TsIH Rt RRR RT RRTR fT^jRT fRR I 
^pim RR Rf % WR ("^/^'aV-Sh), 3W ^ RRfft RR 
3^ Hfas-*), ^tcR RR SfRTTRT ^ fR ^rllM W? 3ifc ?pTR RR RT 

fw ^MT 

% R^T ^ RRT RR| 3W 3TfaRR7 WT ^T-f^Rm 3 TFTtcT k' 
Rcffa #R RI 



yRTRTRhT RRkT-RTTTTf #cf RR RT^T % ffRRT ’R RF# 5R7TR 
5TR^ t’l ?R 37^R R3R RT '3TRRTRT’, 3FR 3TR-Rlf^T 3Rf-RT*jkT 
RT ‘^isM RR-TRRfe', fRR^T 3RR RT ‘R3R-TT-3TRRt\ kfciR 
RlfRR RftTR RT ‘3 k1<sI-rR:?<TT’ R ‘^RTT^-fRlffiTt’ TTR TtR RTR 
“iRRRt RT ‘R^tRT 3 RT-R<rRr’ (^t\o-^^o) RRRT#^ RT TFR^ 
t cTR TPT TRcl f I RR 3TR ^RT RR RRT RR RT ‘lT’3TTfRT 3?R- 
RtTTT Usoo-c. \\36o) qf TfaR RFTRRt RTpT RRT |l 



3^ ?TRR % RR%' Rtf W) k $ 3TR5TT } ^ 

Rf ?TRt <<°1K k ^cll} RT fR€T*T RT fRRT R I Rjft 3TRR RRTRt RT 
R71RR FR TTTRR R, TTRft RR RT^T RT RRT^ RT tk*T RTRR *TT 3rfRRR 
RR RTR t?f Rl 3TTk RT^T RR Rf FR> fRTTTR k^T % RTR RRR kfak 
% feR ^RT RTR; 3TRTTR7RR RTRTT k 3k R k^RT T*tRr RRt Rti 
3PT^ Rf 3TRT RR, kk ^*-H<^ RR IJR 3T®^crlf RR 

% k 3Rf^R RRR <rf€l ^ $ a^rfRT R WfRTT kk 

% RR RR RTfT k RR^R sfc RTRR^T Rt RR RTFR fRRl 

3T^R TTRR % fRRRT k T^FTT RcftcT ?kTT t fR 3TRT RR ^ rTr |RT 
RTTT RTR-RRRR RRR Rt Rf ^RT fRR% RcRRR RRR RT 

R^R k RRR RRT R5TI TT9T3 % 3TRRf?R 3TTWT k 3TRT 

RR TRR TF W R^ RRR ^ 3R^ JTf3 RTRt 3RTR f^RTf 3Tk 3R% 

^ ^ fRRl ^ f^T RRT RR RT RR % MJ % RRR 
k TTR fRRTR 3RTkR fRR 3^T R«T #RT 3TRT RR Rf R3 RT^T k 
ff RTf TTRfTT 3TRR Rf %Z RRt Rtl 3TRR ^ 3RRT k 



sua ^F^-nicrai 



lii 



i|z TRtRRT Rit R^T 3W 3TRR WUVg $ 

Wl RT^ f*5 3FR RRTRTt' ^ 3TRR MR, ^ft fa R^5 ‘HR6RKV Rt RT, 
3TRTRT ^ t Tt' ^ W ^ 3TRc=t 
^ Rt% *)fa fdRI 4 NI I 

fTT #R *JRTT #RT RR R?^ RR RtlR RTTTt T^t aftr 3Tf% RTT«T 

ItT R^tTR T3H R^fa RRt RTT RTTf f3[ 5R RR RT W farfa 
^RT RR R1Rc[T RRRT RR RRR5R TTRT3 RR RRTI fR% RST^ 3TR^rTT TRTR 
RRT^T } RR5 fRTTTRT #TT % TTTR RRRT RT 3RRRRT faRTI 3TTRR TJRRRTR 
RRRT RR R?T^T Rit 8JRRT % RT1T RT, RRTT R? RTRTRT RR RTR RRT I 
3RRJT % TFTT 3RR fa? } 3^ WT % f?TR 3TTRR fRRT 3itT RTcRRT 
RT RRdt } RRT 3TTfRR<R TRTfRR RR fcTRT I 

^ S ^ V ^ 3TR>RT ^t RR> RK fRR RR R?l^< Rit 3TR^ RTRTT *t dl") 
RR RRTTT faRTI RR RTjT^T ^ fTT Rfa RR RR 331RT RI6I 3^T 3TR>RT % 
RTTf ^ l') RR fRSTR faRT I RTRJ ^R5 RRTfa Tt 0.+H I TFRR Rlft ?t TTRR 3R^R 
3TRiRT % ^TTt Rit TsiTcft ITR clliRI R5T I RRTRT S> ^V9 o ^ RTR R^T 3TRjRT 
% RTRR if TRTR RT^ if TTRRT TITI ‘3R?R-R;-3TR5RTt’ % 3T^TRT 3TRTRT % 
RTRTTt «'W *t' RR R?T^ RR TRTR RtRT RT 3^T ^TTT RTRT RTcTT RT fa 
RT^ i) 3TTRR RTtf «lis R?t RTI 3TTRlt ■H t -Rqd: 

*' if' 

TTRRRRftR ffcRRTT RR RTRgT % TRRtffa ^ftRR fRTtRRR RR- 
RRT3RJ RTt TTRT, ^ifRdl, % TTTR ^ RRT RtR-fReTRT R TTRtR *f 3TTRlt 
RfR RT RRRRT 3Tcftt fl 

3R-RRT*pt % 3T]TRT, RR RIT^ ^ fRRlt % ^ddM, 3TTfReT TIR 
3^ 37R# t TTRtR R^t fw RTRT RTtl RTR^R Rt 3TRRft % <TRT ^1 RT^ 
RTR R? 333T t fR> RR RF^T R Rt fRcrft RR fRRTTTt RT R f RRRTRRT, 
RR 3TT^ ^cTRTR ^ iTRT R>R 4>^) RTRT R>t I ^dl ^l') % RTR ^ 

RR TT^R RTRTRT RT 3TT% 3TTTT-RTTT T?T RTl ^ddM RTRR5 RT RT RTRR5 TR 
fRTTT Tteft RR fRRt^T RT, R? RRR Rt 3RrTftR tl 3RT ffcTIRTRRT RR 
ReR^ % R)4l ^ Rit RRf R?t diicl I 
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3TT«R 3Tt «TFT R fa Wfa-RTTft Rfa 3RT «H jfld^l RR ^FTR^ 
RR ; TFR Rt cjcFTT R «TR ^?f^T R R 3Tfat <PT mIH+kI 

SfTTJcT 3TTR 1 1 <i<;i6< u ic1: ‘TFT % Rr^i l WUdrt'1l(? R ^R ^T^T 
3TT dcr)<3 fRRf dM^H ^ 'RRj ^9?^ % TTT?T fa^TT t TFTT ?TT ^FT 'F facTTT 
f^RT t fa ?F <*>dld>lR R R #T TFT ’jfRT - *RT?ft 3TT 3RR RR ^TFFF 
T?T f^Tl 3TT% WJTTTT, ^ cfNt 7R-RtfR % T Pfid^l Rl f® TFFT 
% RtsR, f*Rf TsTFT R 3FrR ‘^4)d 3R-fa^’ (^VS^) R «|R 

^ ^ «^icjT % ^TTF R TFRfRcT 3TTR fir *F> 4ddl<4l t fa 3R3T % 

^RTTt TFTtcRf R 3W Rfat T*TFT *TT, WT[ 3Tfat RRI d R' T£*ft 3F[FT 
TRrT 3Tt ‘3ff^T-TT-3R^ft’ T^t R f%FT Rl 

^R ®T6I^< ^ ijrj <TTT 'FTFF 3TfR f RR Wfdl % TTT«T 3Tfat RfFT 
TFTff«r Rt fqqig^Md tl 3Tfal RR T^FTdl ^ TR 3TFTTftcT ^ 

f^ fRfRW TRfTTFFR R 3Hrt<*T t faTRT fa^FF rlRsidil R jR^f fa*n ^ | 
‘3FJF-TFTRTTFTRT’ <RI R RFTRt' R «TR ^5T^T F RFT R' WTcft «R 
T5FT fReFTt Rl 3TRTR #RT7R^ ^^fd FR RR 3TTFTT %RT’ R 
^R ^T <FTT WFTt, RRT R RRf^R <fa TTRTRt' fR TfR fR Ff 1 1 
TT , l)d-TFI- < +>c'H£H R Rt ?F dlRl R TF-RRfT =£>£9 Rm<^ fR^R R | TlRt WFTt 
^ SR F>T RF> RFF ^<HI RtFTTTTF R RTfeTfR % TTTF f<FTT t faR R. 
W^R °FTTT R TFT 3tTR ^l<*>d) cT?TT rTR ^TR R 'il^K^IHHl % 3^FT 
R> ?? R 7 TFTT tl 

dFTR^T cFTT HN'b «T^ 5^ ^cFTT R ^R ^?TRT ’R 3rR^TfKT 3>\' TTFFTt 

fReFft t f^TT% ^RF ^ fRR^T ^FTT ^T R ^ t fa 3TfR RtR *FTT 

fa?facTT Rt fa 3R^T RnT ^RT-' c Ffa Rt 3TT^)T TFHH 3FTTT «TTI 



THE PADA IN THE DAGAR TRADITION 

RITWIK SANYAL 
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The articles in the previous issues of the Dhrupad Annual dealt with the 
history, geneak>gy, musical characteristics, voice, alap , tala and laykari in the 
Dagar Tradition. 

In this aticle, it i s proposed to examine briefly the different aspect 
of pada or soig-text as performed in the Dagar Tradition. Some padas have 
been ciukl in my article on Sadra (D A 1992). My observations are based on 
the inteftsive training I had wilh Ustads Zia Mohiuddin Dagar and Zia 
Faridhddin D%gar in the oral tradition. 

fidk fn ii perfothrvance- The pada is direcdy related to the alap in a 
performance. The Dagars try to evoke the same mood or rasa of the song-text 
in the renderhlg of SlSp-jod. Wc can say that the alapse rves as a sthayi bhava 
in the depiction of the rasa of the song-text. They are not two segregated pieces. 
There is a perfect unity and continuity of the feeling - content of what foliows 
from alap to pada and its laykari variations. The raga gradually blossoms in 
abstract in the Siap with a definite mood in mind; it takes a complete shape in 
the song-text cnlminating into concrete and absolute beauty . This joumey from 
the beginning to the end of the performance has always been a challenging and 
difficult tadc in the Dagar tradition involving every bit of one's energy, 
sensitivity and dedication. 

In this context, the same raga could pose two different moods. The 
feeling - content of the alap would change according to the poetic -content of 
the st>ng-tcxt. The whole attitude to alap preceding the bandish changes due 
to the mood df the pada. This e*tablishes the inner coherence that exist s 
between the melcfdy and song-text in a good performance of the Dagar 
traditkm. Hfert, it Is worth m^ntioning that in the process of training in the 
Dagar tradifo^ the $ong-text i* tstafht initially followed by the system of alap- 
jod. Bf rep6*tfng the $6ng, th$ infefcsky of the feeling - content is assimilated 
and taken care of. We were then trained to pick up cue from the original and 
beautiful phraaefc of the song-text and apply it m the iraprovisation of alap and 
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in the rendering of the raga. This is how the alap becomes meaningful with 
reference to the pada. 

Pada and Individual temperament— The performance of the song-text is 
mostly enlivened by the individual temperament, mood and personality of the 
singer. 1 have heard both my ustads singing the same dhrupad with the same 
notation but evoking different moods. One was sublime and profound; the 
other was robust and majestic. The imminent change noticeable was that of 
laya. One was medium slow; the other, medium fast. It was a rich blend of 
individual characteristics with judicious omamentation. What emerged was 
sheer beauty and elegance. 

Pada in improvisation— The pada is improvised through rhythmic 
intensification in the form of simple upajov bolbariit. In simple upaj , the poetic- 
content of the song is highlighted and improvised in rhythm akin to alap-jod. 
Bol-bamt demands rthythmic interplay with the pakhawaj. But for the Dagars, 
the bol-bamt of dhrupad becomes a meaningful interplay where the raga , tala , 
laya and the melodic content are not distorted beyond proportion to preserve 
the unity of the performance. The laykari has to be in consistence with the 
mood of the bandish. Because of this consistency in performance, the alap 
appears to merge in the song and sometimes the song appears to merge in alap 
(a/ap-Iike phrases). How true the whole performance becomes a poetry! 

Oral transmission of padas— There have been composers ( vaggeyakara ) 
in the tradition. It is believed that Ustad Behram Khan'sguru Baba Kalidas of 
Mathura was a composer-singer and his compositions are sung in the Dagar 
repertory. Behram Khan's grandson Enayat Khan was also a good composer 
and singer. Their repertoire also includes dhruvapadas of Nayak Gopal, Nayak 
Haridas, Baiju, Tansen, Bakshu and some astachappoeis. Some dhrupads have 
crept into the tradition from the disciples of Behram Khan. The Dagars also 
sing many rare ragas and we have some exclusive dhrupads in these ragas s ung 
only in this tradition. Behram Khan also infused Camatic Ragas into the 
tradition and we have some nice dhrupads in these ragas. 

Here are some examples of typical dhrupads sung in the tradition. 

Raga Rupawati 

Nada grama sura pada vidhi guna vargal asthana 

alapa gamaka surati tala racana gana 
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saj sahaj gahana jhurata purata 

lag dant tikha cokha surasangat son 

yahl vidhi gaye vajaye kah hai purakhana ke mat 

akar gamak lahak dagar dhuran muran kampit andol 

sphurti hudak udatta anudatta svarit vedan ko yeh tat 

adararig gan mul car vama alankara sara 

krpa guru jana ki alap aye vaye tat. 

This dhrupad was recited by Ustad Nasir Aminuddin Dagar during my 
meeting with him in Calcutta in the late eighties. The dhrupad enumerates the 
ten characteristics (finesses) of singing and playing in the Dagar vani (vide DA 
1986). 

Raga Suha Dhamar 

Eri mai kase kahun ve to kanha 
Taka taka marata pickari 
Ranga kesara ki bhara pickari 
Hathan liye gulai bhara jhori 

Raga Bihag Dhamar 

Kahan se tuma mada pi aye ho 
Sanvaro jaye vidha paga dharata digamagata 
Abira gulai mukha ranga layo 
Bolata ho vacana latapatata 

Dhamar has been a forte with my ustads bringing out distinct flavour and 
movement in the style. Their father Ziauddin Dagar was regarded a great 
dhamar singer and received the honour, Dhamamath, during his time. The 
dhamar in this tradition is flexible, crooked and serpentine-like in character. 
Off-beat rhythmic variations make the dhamar cdmpositions more playful and 
dynamic. 

Some protagonists of dhrupad claim that there should be no laykari in 
dhrupad and laykari only in dhamar songs. My ustads believe that laykari is 
a spontaneous process created by the singer effortlessly. It is an inner flow 
which finds a good outlet in rhythmic variations. But care should be taken not 
to distort the poetic content. 
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Raga Sohini, Sultal 

Prathama adi 6iva Sakti nada parameswara 
Narada tumburu saraswati bhaja re 
Anahata adi nada guna sagara svarupa 
Aksara sudha budha mana gunijana re 
Adi dharani sesa ada suraja candra 
Parana pani anumana re 
Adi baiju kavi guna prasada 
Tina lokana ke avata gunijana re. 

Raja Malkaunsh, Sultal 

&ankara girijapati parvati patisvara 
Gale runda mala mahamaya maheSvara 
Jata me ganga trilocana trisula dhara 
Namo kailasapati sativara bhuvanesvara 

Raga Bhimpalasi, Choutal 

Kunjana me raco rasa adbhuta liye gopala 
Kundala ki jhalaka dekha koti madana atakyo. 

Adhara to suranga ranga bansuri suhala sanga 
Tedhi chabi dekh dekh mohana mukh par atakyo. 

Raga Chalnat (Jog) Tivra 

Nada veda so nyaro kara dikhlave jo soi guni 

Taba hama jane mane 

Nada ke astadi ahga nada veda doi bheda 

Dlje anahata nada jo pehele bayisa Sruti pehacana 

Sa sa sa ga ga ga ga ma ma ma pa pa ni pa 

Ma pa ma ga ma ga sa 

My ustad used to rightly say that rasa is inherent in the meaning of the 
pada but it is the singer who makes it come alive; it is possible only if the singer 
has the feeling within him. 



3FTT mui’O W R3 
RI-MRR 
RTT-R$ta) 

^ % fw$ &($ % WR WRT % ?fdW, ^IMdl, 

’Hi^nfdeB ^FT, WR, 3TMTR, RTd 3lfc d«T«W(l— fcft ’TSflt' ’R f^R f^TT 
RT ^ 1 1 WjTT ^3 ^ fR WRT % W W 'R RSfa Pf f^R foFTT RT^TT I 

^ 5FT ^ RTtR RT R#T (Performance) ’R RTTR IfaT t, fRTfa ^T 

^ 3P % ^RT ^', f^RRt cTWTt Rt ^llfnd 1 1 ^ =FT R? W $<HI 

^rm; IfeT^ltRRRTTRTR’T^^ stjrr f*FT-fRR It rrrtt 1 1 ^ 

% RTR % 3RJRR «Tp<i!l % ’Jcf % 3TRTTT ^ RTR-3RTT RT <J*5-R-f*5 R^RT 
RRft |l 

<TM 3TT cft ^ % RRT R1R R^R^T f I #ER! I 3RT^ 3RTR fa Wjfr 
Pf gRf «TT fa RRT It RR-faft RMT SjR^ fPFT-fRR RTR-^RTT T3^t 3R 
RRkTT RT (RTR-'fc 3WTl efit W RRTT ^T 3TTRR cTR-^ 3#T 3^3R-^ 
TRT #RT)l 

WR RW Pf RTf RRftRRTR fTT* t, '^RT RRT RRTT t fa WTK W 
gf % 7J? RTRT R)lfd<IR, Rt fa R^MIRl 3T^ RFtRRR ^ I Rfat 
Rfa?f WRT' % RR? ^' 1 1 RRTR T§T % tfhf ^TRRT faf Rt 3R^ «H"1q«bK 
3#( RRRF ^ | R? RTRT % WRR? RRTR> RtWT, RTRTT sRqR, ^ 
Rs?{, dH&T 3RfR RTt RRTfa |l fU RR ^ f faR^' #WT WR-RW 
Pf t Rf^t' 5TTRT l' I ?R WRT Pf 5TTO ft5 FRTT3TT' % 3^TWT RftRF I 
R^R fa3 |l 



jm tfsiMfd sttt f^rf^rr 

^ ^ ^ fdf^Mfechi (Calender) tjairHet» «{I51 

[3R9JrT 3lh RRRTt ^TR9=n RRT ^RRfcT fRRRt } RlRTfafiT R5t R/£ 
°Rfrt>'M RR tf M «ft; 3TRTT t R#St % RT3RTT % fc^ R? *>fRRR 
^TTI- RRT.] 

RR 3TR> Tfa Ri R RT^ RTfR 3T^R I 
RRT Hdd ^R Rt *f, Rl<1 Rr, '11^ 1 1 

RR = RRRtf , 3TR> = 3TRRRT— ?R ^ f R#ff RTt \ RKHl ifRRR; 
3Rt fRR 6, 39 3^ 3^ RT. ^Tt I 

R5 = RRRTt, 3 = RRTGR, RRT RT^ — fR #Rt' R#Rt' RTt ?- ^RRR; 
3Rl fRR <:, 33, 3S RT. Rtl 

3T^R cRTT - ?R RfRt R#%' RTf wt RTTte RTfRRR; 3Rf fRR 
W, 33, 3S RT. Rtl 

3RT = 3TRRR RTt RRRTt RRT n, 93, 9^ RTfal - RRRTRRl 
^T R?ft RTt RRRTt RRT 4, 5>H, 33, 9^ RTfal - ^J^RR I 
Rf Rf% R>t RReft R*TT 6 , \\, 33, 3^ RRtRJ - RtRRK 
fRR = fWRT R?t R^ft RRT 6 , \\, 33, 9^ RKtTR - RJRTRTC 
fRR = Rr^sR RRRft RRT d, 33, 3^ RKtRT - 3JRRR 
ftR RR RTM 3jh f^R f# % 3RRR rR RT RrR t'l 
3R RRTR 3RR rR t R^ Wa <& Rr^RT RRtTR RTR RTt RT RRTRt 

tl 



mflicN T cfft fVMIM'TI, WTT 3flT t 

3T#R 3T^»T 

THlddldH t 3TT^ f*M‘ %t Rh<s»IcI «t f% W3 ^ RT RR 

tl % TR?T Rt «t f% RdRUI 3#T ^ «T^M % «fT^-TT^I R% 3TRTf3 
% tfgj ^ t^t f | ttr 3TtT T 9 RTT % fatflHd 3% ’R ^ 
fadPR T R3 RT R3 3fk f%T 3% %t «jP-HK RTT RT ^3 7 TR RT 3eH, 
WT-WT ’R 'RRT' Rfr RRRt TTRT 3R ^TTTt 3ltT 933 % RTRT’T-Rt?- 
^TTdT % fRTTt 3TRTT fRTT f%Rt t% % R3T3T Rk R3 R^R ^ 
% TTTRTTTR WTRR ’R ’TTR-fcTR^ RRlt TfHT ^ dRTRTTf % TTTRRTR 
WRR RT TTT*T- TTRT #3T RT tl ?TT% 4idH^, fRTT 3RT % 7 THT RcT 
RI t 3TTRT TR R*T ^ 3 f^TIRl' cTt TT3^T % 3TT3T TR3R 3ff t 3R ?TTTt 
3T3T TO % fRSTC %t 3TPR % 3T3 3Tk RR3 RR, TR^fe RT 
3RR ^dllR T§t 3t RTTt t'l ^R-msIMd % 3% <=bdl*=hl^l % 3T R? 
TTR TTiT ^1») d'll I 

R? fRTTT RT *T TT%t fl* 3^1% RRT RRI ?JR f%R- '‘RTRRR %t 
3RRTR RT^ % 3t% TT?I 3TTR7RR3T % SFJTTTT ^RT R§t 3fN TT33T TTR RT 
TTTR-TTR3 RTh” 33% 3R^ RRI 3t 'F!' Rft RRT3 % 3TT3T R f% RRt 
^ ?T*T RT, R3t T|^ fR RT 3TTR7RR3T % 3T^RR R%3 ftR RI RR3T 
(solo) R33 % Rt 3^ft MRcIcfH TTTRI RtR-RT3 % fRTRT 3%I TTRRITt 
RT RRT, RTRR 3fk ^cTT Rt RTfcT ^ 3TTR;i ^ TTTR MR3 RTT3T % RR 
% f?TTR t fRf%3 R3%f % T3[ReT R33 % fWT ^ 33%t R% #clt Rt 
■QcT 3TT% 33%t RR3 R3 RT?f % f% cTR’t % MR3 RR)' RT ftaRT fR 
^ Rf 5TRR Rf 3Rf3 |f 1 1 WI'R^I % 3RR RRT % 3t 3Rf3 RT3T 
% 3^ %TTT T%3 RT ^R3T #R RfTT^ f% TTTRTR ?%TT3Ty Rt 3T^5T W\ I 
fTT #3 RT R«f Rt ^RTRTfT Wl # f TMNdldHdl % RTT tTTRR ^ 
3fk TRTTT TTtTsT^ ^tt 3TT^ I 33%t R? dtRfRRTT R?fRTT % TRTR % 
3TT3t % I 3R f^TsTT^ %TT R f% 3R % R3 ’TR TRft RRTRR 3^t' % TTTR 
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J ll^ ^ ^Icl ^ I HI’H Rl^1 u l ^ eTt 7 ! 3TT^ % STHt 

ti'hl'jfdl Rt RtRT % WT?T RfRRf'3RRrt^cfr<J^fRRWTRTf5 3Rrt 
3TR 3R% ^TRT Tt T?3 Rfft ?tl 3R% ^>15 <r)<3d 3 tIt chrtdid % ^i?5 J^fu I -41 
t Rt WHR>k 1 fRcft, 3Rt ^ *$ WWW % RRR 3rfc fRRTR % fRRR *f 
^RTRt # MM fiT^ft tl 

3TfTTMt' *ldl«;1 % 3TfRTR MT *f, W fSRfa W? STTePT % TTM 
=*R 3TRRTR ttt M fRcrft RTWR % RMRRR TO 3rtr RTRR! 3^ TRTRf 
*f fWTRT R^ I 3R*f t f^f t $tfRR TMT3Tt' % RTWR if 3#T fRFf t R R7 <kT 
% MT 3RRR fdRTl ?R RW TRT3fr 3^ w4)<hT % RRRR t dtRRdlH 3T^R 
MR^t Rt 3Tk t TR-RtRRTRT R T?t RT Rt ft^RTTRt TTRtR iJTt RT* Tt R£ 
Mt tt RTRT I RRTRT t' 3fft |R Tjfii|R)' t' RRdURtR t'- WRFjTRRf, RtTR§?T 
(M^)» ^ tW, ^ M, TJdTR 3RWTR (*jf$KMI<), RTR T3T Oj^fT) 
?rqTfR I RtM^T t *TRR-RTRR> I 3^t' RTR t R^TRRTT % tTTfRTT 3J<fT % RRT- 
WTR^ tft RR TRRTR fRRTT RTI ?TT RTTt % fRfcTS TJRR-RTR^i t RRTRT % 
^RRTRWM RRtRTRRf TlfRRR RRR ttTRTRt % fRRT RfRRRfc %RTRt I RTR t 
|R f^fw R)d1IRiK |R fRcRFRR RtTRTRt 3 tIt TJRtR R^t I 

R^RtRRt' TTRKt % R*R RTR t RTRR f TTRfa ^ srRR; JTRR 
^3R | 3TT RRR cJ^dlR RTTTRi #t 3^FR IJRR-RTRRi RT|R RRT ?t ^ I 3Rf 
Re#!IRtR R- TTRfRTT RTTTRi, tktt?R RTTTRi, TT R)?H^ RTTTRi frRT^I 
RfR^ RRRTT-RTRR; JRRR fRTT RfTRRi t ^ Rk%R RRTRi t WWW 
RR iTRiTR fcTRT RT I ‘RWRTT TRf^ft' 3#T ‘iJRR-JT%f?TW5T’ % RJR ^ 

Rt RMt RR MRTR fRRTT RT I RTTfRTy % 3^RTW^ RTRTR wtRWt RTRRWt 
% Rt^-TNR RYTRi % 3RRRR ^RR-RTRR) ^1 

^ 6U i!i< ^ RRtR-RTRRT % RTR-RTR R>dR)t) % fwf^RR 3TR#’ Rt 
fwf?T¥ R(dR)l 3^r RRtRRt Rt ^'RtRRRTT ^ ^M-RRR 3fk ^RR % tWTRTR- 

T3f tt R^ ^ I RT^fTRIRIdl % #(tRT RT?R RRfT % 3*>R ^ flRtR- 
fWWdR MTfRR f3R| Rt RTfR RTt RRcftR ^ t fRTTR ^TRT 

«ftl RRRt TfRR 'iRR-R^ft’ WRdT RTRT ^RR RT 3 c^(<flftR IRf tl 



(wft f^) 
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3^MHd: cJ-Hl-Hcf| ?|dl«<3 % fcdRl R d,d+Tll R fWM 

^<'ll^l4 cTTeTT %^-f%?R 33% I 3 TtR % ^ ^ 311^1^+ 3Z3T 

% diKd % 'bd'tidl % 4 J H c1-<Rh c +) *ihm R nRfad R ^ I 3[3T TRTT t 
fa d'ldRi^l % RR<F d4)<K flftm =d*dd7 3?17FT %t R 3H 1 4l ffa d 
Wfa-RRfa %t 3^fad R % %T«2T R RR Rl RRfa 3 tR R33 
% Rfa "HIhi-H %7 ^<*>< 3^RR 3M,fHI4) ^T R 3TFJZ *%3 %tl 

^ «RR 3J3 33 ^tTTTT ^sFddT 33* RkR sjeTT cnR I 33%t Tpj-^5 % <SfT3 
3^1% Wfali f%3T fa % ijR3-3T^F |'l 3W ^T 31^3 fW RfcPT 
^ish'ldT R 33? TJ? 33T feFTT I ?3T% 3f?R ^fhTFT 3shdd7 *p*jRt 3#3 %41<1 h 
*TCtR % <*>dl<*>K R I Rt3T3 dfFddT R fRR? fTTOT f^q| ; 3^' R f — 

^TTft 'y<r 3fh %*|c| fi^ > Ri 4)R fa%3 ^3 R 3TTR f^sR %t #3R fR^TT | 
^ ^far fafa %t f%SFT f33T fa3R R *3T% faR+M^, 3TZT 

% 36KM 'Jlddi^dl^ 33, dldRfc ^M, wR^ <l-4d1*Rt, Z%£ 
fa?ll< (hRl^R, ^J%33T^, 3Ht 3TR, ^43 31^, Rtf%3 3^ 3F3T(3Z3i) 
Sdllfd 3T3 RT^lKd dl'fl 3R iRFdd 1 1 %7T3 fR? R f^Ft fRj^pJT fR3T, 
3ZR R <ldldl3 6M<I 3 tR 3T3 R IRIRd 3T^ 3lh %3<3 ^J^% 313 3 'q4<sH 1^ 
t' I fafa3 3F| R ?ft W33333T %3 Tfa %3ef 3F| R Rt 34Hd)3H t t 
fWI f<33TI 

PdVlq 

^TT fa $d3> fR? % wR R 33% ^3f T faT T TfaRt % 3T*33 'R 3}h JjdIH 
3MRT % WR R 3f%f?J3 3T3R JffWf? % 3TSRT R Rt TT dMdl^H t 
%t faUZ 1 pT-fmRl Rdl «?t f3RT% ^TR3 33% ^T33 %f tfRT : J33 3?f 
33 3TJRR ff I 



(%3dT R 3?5^) 



THE ESTABLISHMENT AND EXPANSION OF 
PAKHAWAJ IN BENGAL AND RAJEEV LOCHAN DEY 



ASHOK THAKUR 
(Editor's Summary) 

Rajeev Lochan Dey used to tell his students that accompaniment was the 
soul of music. He had observed that dhrupad music was deteriorating in Bengal 
and the main reason for this phenomenon, according to him, was the absence 
of dove-tailing between pakhawaj accompaniment and dhrupad singing. 

His dictum was that the sound of pakhwaj should be kept lower than the 
singing and the creation of variety in accompaniment should altemate at 
adequate points. 

Shri Rajeev Lochan Dey had made special efforts to evolve an adequate 
style of accompaniment and solo performance, both serving their own distinct 
functions. This was the reason for his popularity, both as a teacher and an 
accompanist. 

He had inherited a rich repertoire of pakhawaj from two traditions, 
namely, that of Kudau Singh and Ghulam Abbas. The influence of tabla in his 
tradition is also notable. The folio wing geneological tree will be informative 
and interesting : 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON DHRUPAD - X 

DR. FRAN^'OISE ’NALINI’ DELVOYE 
Abbreviation : D. A. 94 : Dhrupad Annual 1994, Vol. IX, Varanasi, 

1994. 

Introduction : The tenth issue of the non-critical "Bibliography on 
Dhrupad" presents some more titles of interest for the study of Dhrupad; they 
include works in English and Hindi recently published or reprinted, and 
references to publications not yet mentioned in the previous issues. Reviews 
published in national dailies could not be included in this issue. The names of 
the authors are alphabetically classified in each category, according to the 
system adopted in the first volume (See D. A. 85 : 95-1 15) and maintained in 
subsecjuent issues (See D. A. 87 ; 1 19-121, D. A. 88 : 98-102, D.A. 89 . 105- 
107, D.A. 90 : 1 17-120, D.A. 91 : 30-33, D.A. 92 : 1 12-1 15, D.A.93 : 86-90 
and D.A. 94 : 56-60). Here, entries are under two broad categories : I. "Books 
and Articles with References to Dhrupad" (English) and II. "Books and 
Articles on Dhrupad" (English and Hindi). Pages relevant to Dhrupad are 
mentioned within square brackets. 

I. Books and Articles with Referencc to Dhrupad : 

Bor, Joep and Philippe Bruguifcre - Masters of Raga/Meister des Raga/Les 
Maitres du Raga, Berlin, Haus der Kulturen der Welt and Paris, Mus6e 
National des Arts Asiatiques Guimet, 1993 (in English, German and 
French) [passim]. 

Delvoye, Frangoise 'Nalini 1 - "Indo-Persian Literature on Art-Music : Some 
Historical and Technical Aspects", in Confluence of Cultures : French 
Contribudons to Indo-Persian Studies, Ed. F. Delvoye, New Delhi, 
Manohar, 1994 : 93-130. [5, 96, 97, 115]. 

Devi, Nirmala- Dicdonary of Mdsic, New Delhi, Anmol Puhlications, 1990. 
[62]. 

Grosset, Joanny - "Inde. Histoire de la musique depuis l'origine jusqu' k nos 
jours", in Encyclopfdie de la Musique et Dicdonnaire du Conservatoire, 
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First part, "Histoire de la musique. Antiquit6 et Moyen Age", eds. Albert 
Lavignac,and L.delaLaurencie,Paris,Delagrave, 1921 : 257-273. [338|. 

Halim, A. "Mirza Dhulqamain- A Christian Poet and Musician or the Mughul 
Court", The Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conference (Second 
Session, Lahore, 1952), Ed. S. Moinul Haq, Supplement : 23-27. [27]. 

Kaumudi- "Mingling of Islamic and Indigenous Traditions in Indian Music", 
in The Indian Historical Ouarterly , Vol, XXVI, 2, 1950; Repr. 1985 : 
129-137. [passim] 

Kuppuswamy, Gown and M. Hariharan- An Anthology o f Indian Music , 
Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 1989. [204, 208]. 

Lupi, Nita - The Music and Spirit o f Portuguese India , Commemorative 
Edition for the V Centenary of the Death of Infante Dom Henrigue, 
Lisbon, Editorial Imp6rio, 1960. English Translation by Jose Shercliff. 
[Dhrupada, 33]. 

Powers, Harold S.- "India”, The New Grove Dictionary o f Music and 
Musicians, Vol. IX, London, Macmillan, 1980 : 69-141, 1. The region, 
its music and music history : 69-91; II. Theory and practice of classical 
music : 91-141. [87-90, 110, 114, 116, 122, 137]. 

Ranade, Ashok Da.- "Texts, Tunes and Tones : An Indian Perspective", in 
Text, Tone t and Tune. Parameters of Music in Muticulturai Perspective , 
Ed. Bonnie C. Wade, (with the editorial assistance of Shubha Chaudhuri, 
New Delhi, A.I.I.S., A.R.C.E. and Oxford & I.B.H. Publishing Co. Pvt. 
Ltd., 1993 : 61-70. [63, 67]. 

Rizvi, S. A. A. - The Wonder that Was India , Vol. II, (A survey of the history 
and culture of the Indian sub-continent from the coming of the Muslims 
to the British conquest, 1200-1700), London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1987. [305-306]. 

Sharma, Prem Lata- "The Indian Musicological Perspective on Text and 
Music", in Text, Tone y and Tune. Parameters of Music in Muticulturai 
Perspective , Ed. Bonnie C. Wade, (with the editorial assistance of 
Shubha Chaudhuri, New Delhi, A.I.I.S., A.R.C.E. and Oxford & I.B.H. 
Publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd., 1993 : 177-183. [passim]. 

Tagore, Rabindranath- C/ianso/is de Rabindranath Tagore. Vingt-six chants 
trancrits par Amold Bak e/T wenty-six Songs o f Rabindranath Tagore 
noted down by Amold Bake, Paris, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
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1935. [Biblioth£que musicale du Mus6e Guimet, Premi&re S6rie, Tome 
II] (in French and English) [dhruvopodo, 22, 80-91, 104, 122] 

II. Books and Articles on Dhrupad : 

A. English : 

Delvoye, Frangoise Nalini - "Bibliography on Dhrupad (IX)", in D. A. 94 : 
56-60. 

Delvoye, Frangoise 'Nalini'-"The Verbal Content of Dhrupad Songs from the 
Earliest Collections- III. Dhrupad Songs attributed to Tansen in Court- 
Musicians's Repertoires", in D. A. 94 : 1-12; Hindi Summary by the 
Editor : 13-18 : “3TTf^T TOt' if W 3^1 III. cTR^T % 

•TR 3 % TO if JJM (WTOT ^R\ ^3Tl) 

Delvoye, Frangoise 'Nalini'- "The Thematic Range of Dhrupad Songs 
Attributed to Tansen, Foremost Court-Musician of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar" in Studies i n South Asian Devodonal Literature, Research 
Papers , 1988-1991 , presented at the Fifth Conference on Devodonal 
Literature in New. Indo- Aryan Languages (Paris-EFEO, 9- 1 2 July 1991), 
Eds. Alan W. Entwistle and Frangoise Mallison, New Delhi, Manohar, 
et Paris, Ecole Frangoise d'Extreme-Orient, 1994 : 406-427. 

Dhrupad Annual 1994, Vol. IX, Ed. Prem Lata Sharma, published by the Ali 
India Kashi Raj Trust, on behalf of the Maharaja Benares Vidya Mandir 
Trust, Varanasi, 1994; ^ (FflfWOft *fo 

tor+i, 3ft o wtf\ 

Lesh, Nancy- "A Student's Tribute to Ustad Zia Mohiuddin Dagar", in D. A. 
94 : 31-33; Hindi Summary by the Editor : 34-35 : f^PTT- 

sfr % ^ (^t ^tt) 

Perera, E.S.- The Origin and Development of Dhrupad and Its Bearing on 
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w** ^ 

jlncidi ?nrf 



[fkmr 3jg $ 3jpf- mr.] 

3^ TR f® WTO «[’R-TTR % sJRtfTTH ’K fTTR 
TT fT tl fR TR ’jfTRRTfa RTcfa # TTfacf M<Mcdl, fRTKT' 3T^5N TT 
i*!® t, ’K fTTK 3Tfq¥ tl 3TO1 RTT3Tt' *f 

’R-RTtTH <t wfa t TfcP3T RT TR fTRT 3Tfacfi 5R?fRT tt l^T t fa 
3R% 3<l6< u l ^R 3HMJM<t> tl R?T 'pHHlh Rfrcfa % ’R <R|?<U| 

% TR t 5R^T f fRRRT SRffggR RR TR ^ t— 

^ . TFT ^JR-gRcT, RR-3Trf<dM 
TSTTTtT gRcT fRf^RFRI 31l4<«*>< gr RR% gRI I I I 
KRT TFT TJTT 5TJ «rfcTl 3Tf?TTFI ggfal 

^3 gfg% frrsj <n?T ttrt efin i tifciciifc Rfr§R% ^Frfcri i ^ 1 1 

g^ft R3J ^wT Ml^HI % <J>d I «fft TT#>RTt 5^rT| 

TRRTW fW ^t3 f3 % ’JeTI f^ RT cRTlt TJFTI 1^11 
fafachi ffe|(t|«»>c giTW^g^l 3Rg> i»T<*>^R> fa?) t TFTI 

6<3<3HH cm <t>^ flict TRI ’FT’IF RRR 4MM I I ^ I | 

RTRcT 3TTTTR cMH-HH I ftfcjd gOfihtf TFTRFFPTl 
trrtct grrft grfr f|rfTrrrFri ng Rtft ^r ifttftri i * 1 1 
TRRTcT RTRTT gTFT TURI Rgf grft TRT TRdlfdHIRI 
Rg t ^,’ici f?g sTwri gf^RTft ggt irt f> «ukiri mu 
[3TEUFftg RfTE-TFfhr, «TFT : $ (Tl^rg-^) ij. CC\ 

?R ’R Tc^R fgcJRt *f' RfR? RT RT? RRI? t'l R?f RT? RTR 
Ttf RT RR RT fTTPfR TR% RtR? TR Rt t' 3 tN T^R fTRTt 
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3TT3 RTTT % 3Uf<<iM % ^ 3TT^Nt *t' ’JTT faRTT T RT 1 1 % ^fdft+d 

^ ^ tN ^rf^rr t vm\, 3rtci, *wifl, 3 tt^t % ^ 

F3TT T ^I3R %3?T T*TFit 3^ 3RR[ ^ ^KfdfH ^ «if t, 
faTTR ^Rld ^Idl t fa ^Rt-^TTt *) 3f?ifa ^Tgt sbHI^K TSJFTt 
*TT 3R^ ^ FRfaft % 3R£3R T7RT #^1 

^ RTTT % fa*<fa ^T cfalM ^T TO t— 

‘3TH^K m IR% t^|’ 

?T3 fag<1 *) fa’ %3cT T?^) Rffl ^V9 H I ^ 1 3TT fat ^5, ^TT 
f^TT W tl 

TFT-<m*rfi, TRT 

wlffSrHi 3 tR ^ Hf? < RT «U'»), «U'*) irf^rRT -h^kh «ifa (hi^) I 

tfj) Tftcft firf^r tftci rt#* frfor «jft sR sttit frrR ^jt *jfr 

’p) ^nrfti i ^ 1 1 

«FTt 3TFR faf <JT RT «FTeT, fol 3TRR faft <d M fd I I ^ II 

‘^ftrtr’ - 3^5 jftc «r^ f, «jna Itrtt) tr) ^nfoi 1311 

(argwk 'M frt> fi J H H «TFT 3 , ’J. 6^) 

V* ^ *f f^lRfa W-W^TT M3 ^ t, fa^ ^T 3$tl fa+^l 
% SRT 317% factfTt ^ ^r m\ % flM R# % ^ 3TRfarf ^ *Rlf*d 
^f^rr wtl IJR fa R^T RK Rfefa fa) fa*R T*TTfa, 3RRT, iM, 
3TRTRT — ^ RR TsF^ FRfdft *)' fa^ ^ f I 

TFT- MIHchlfl - WRT RfalH 

rIt r str) 3 Rt faR, fara fa^i t! ^rft afaTfa) ttRi ^ri 

tft tt) arafii a^), 3 fft Hmh Tfa faR ttN fa) r? Thn i ^ 1 1 

"ffaR fafa TTTT SJR fafa faR fa RRtR ftr«nt R rR| | T I I 

l RNf)-l’ % JHJ 3 ra R Mrill^ ^’, grfr TFSff tftRi I ^ I I 

(gft, «TFT T, ’J. 
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% STRcfat' *t’ ®tNt 7 RT t 3^7 3*TT 1=1 'b'H ^T il4l J l ^3TT 

t, wft r=KlR4l' W WH fWT tl 

^RtT 3RRT RRl^Rt W$ ^ ^RTcT h1Rs(+ WTO *t‘ ^ ^ 

Rf?3 FR <slfu-5il WT *¥, TFT- H I =r 1 «=bl 'H feicifHd-M.'bclld *f W 
ftRRTT t :— 

f«n4)- Rtr r *irft # firaT, ^sft shI^I tRti 

3RRT- ^ RhM>^ RfrRT ^rTRT, 

<pT 33 flM^l ^ 3RR RTR ^ Rfal I 

(fROdl^fd pfa RRT, ’J. ^ts) 

SJ33 % ^ =fit *Rt? 3R ^TTeT F33T =fil R? 3T*5T 3*p 1 1 ^FfRtT 
3T WRt ^ *T ^R1 33 (HHfdRsld 'K fR5 *f ftreRTT 1 1 

TFT MltfcfcT'H, 3Trf-^#ft (^Mdlrl 3T^) 

RT§T ^RTl FTRt, SRTT rPTRf 313, 

(3>lt) TT^, ST3 3T?t RT3 3Ttl I ^ II 

cTRt t 37?T, fRM^<U| (ftcT-fT) pT ^frftl 
^3 FTRt f cpl, TTTR (qtf) WTt 3fR ^ II ? I 1 
^ Tf 3RTT, R^JR ^T?T - - - I 
3TWT (3T«ft) cRjf RftTf, 5T WTt 3TR ^tl P II 
TprO Ft Tprf^ (^pifr) ara 3fFt 3tr 3if ‘rjt’ , 

#' Tjnt 3RFTR I I * II 

(31WPTR Rflfi-lRTfa, WT-^, 

RRRlff RlfP 3$' 1 1 3^ 3M t^FT *f ^ 

RR3T R3% 33 f33R 3f WT I 3R]3 ^ 3R W % 3^flt 3Td 33^- 
f333fa % RTTST 3faT Wt^T 3TR 

|' 3fN cfr^R WT 5m f^lt 3^R yfu^d 
fpT t, ^ WZ. % RTEpT WT % fcTC; ft 3tRM f I fa dt 3R% RnT 
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’ft ^ W f I yfzfo WT 3TT^Tt 

*t' ^far W tl 

3TCT % 3<|^ufi' £ *n? W? t fa — 

* . ^ ^ 3 3Tfq^ ^feqf #cft % cft ^ ^T W^t, 3RRT, 

^T^rI, STT^t 7 ! clldl <SMI H6l «sll 'JlMl; ^*ffat-3TRRr % *<H- 

fWT ^1 ^Rt-^TTt ^ TTT-^TT 3 T RTt 7 T 3R feT^TT ^1M |l 

3 . T T^- 7 T3 R|gR4V =Ft W-R^TT ^t cfTcT % 3FJRTC 3jfr fa+(fu| 

% fiKI «l<2|-W<il Rl 4 ll olldl f I 

3. ^ tffa-RTt? 3R Wcff T^HT fl 

V. WT3 15 ^?^ ^T ^ rffacT R?t' ?fal 

HW* 3J#t : — 

<T%wfhr, ^^^[3^T?T^- chUHNl4 ^. ^ H^d l d 
3«fta^RT Rm, 3TEWT HRfa RR3T 5, o , RTRR; RTR, 3 RIH<NI< - 
RFT } - ^ \% 6 \, RFT }- \% 6 ^, WT *fafR^ 

R. <H " fl n 1 31 fel , RFT 3, fa#R ^V=b<u| 1 %^%, ^KHm 

^R, wm- R. 3T^RRT«r 3TfR RT^Z, «TGsff 



CHANDA IN DHRUPAD 



PREM LATA SHARMA 
(Editor's Summary) 

In the year '94, the author had presented an analys is of some traditional 
dhmpad compositions, from the point of view of meter. Here she has presented 
a few illustrations of such texts from the repertoire of pustimarga devotional 
music ( kirtana), that do not comform to the pattern of 16+12 matras in each 
foot. 

She has drawn the following conclusions from these illustrations - 

1 . When there are more than four couplets in a text, then the musical 
structure of sthay i- antara, sancari-abhog is dropped and only the notation of 
sthayi and antara is repeated altematively. 

2. The number of matras in each section of a foot is increased or 
decreased by stretching or contracting according to the demand of tala. 

3. Many khyal texts have been constructed through breaking up, 
elimination and alternation here and there of the dhrupad texts. 

4. The lapses or lacuna that creep into the metrical structure of a text are 
not perceptible when a text is rendered in music; they are discernable only in 
recitation 



^-WIT 

*t' RRRt 3 h4MhT ^ ^^TT 3K 3#' ftR 
^ tl clkl^ml ^T TTT^, ’^X ^ RRR |3TT, 

3*=tf Rfafdd WS-^n^fct' ^T 3RR t :— 

5». 1. PtHKIH f^TTt, }. St M (WT *Pj), 3. st 

^itf^fd f*R, V. St?<*R <pRR, S. eftf^^fcRF, $. # cWft HKN»! 
W, V9. # <Hkl)q 4. t «IgNHf, <>. st TT^T^T 3?Rpf, 

* 0 • ^ •Winl <hR>?iU ^RT, H • ^fhTcft *R3ff , St 3R5R ^TgNHf , 

u. «t ^ «nraraf, 5>X. *t RR 3M, 5»H. *t ?M W, **. «t 
TFRt 3WTR, *V9. RT%3 IRRM, U- ?ft ^T fRR J#RF, ?ft 
3^^! N ^ O . sit <|H<*n dKd wrf , ^ \ . St ^JCf j 3 9 . 

StTORTO, 33. St PRpR 3WTFT, 3*. st V\. 
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’TIRRf, 3<i. ^tSWT m, 3S. *t 3 ^R vo. #Rt ^ftcTT 
^f, VS;. # gpr «fa, V3. 37^RT fRt, V3. fRRt RStR 

3TWR, VV. Stf^TWT^RT, XV St 3RJWT 3RT, V^. St ^RR 
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^9. ?ft <(q<i«b< 'IR^i, S'*. <aH. St^fTRM 

t A^. 5ft Rqi«t>< 1 TR^j, HV9. ?ft ^ReT fRR, <a^. ?ft ^RkR, <a^. 
^ 3 ^ T Tf T TK, ^o. ?ftfVNimK3qTW|R, aft aft Rrftcf 

^3. # 41 d d eftRT, T l!(l^i=h< 

^ ■ 9t Mr?T, ^V9. st 3TTUT 



EDITOR’S NOTE 



The tenth issue of Dhrupad Annual is being presented with a farewell 
note from the present editor, due to her heavy pre-occupations. The journal 
might continue if somebody else takes up the responsihility of editing. 

In the current issue we present a comparative study of the South Indian 
form, krti and dhrupad. This study opens up a new diinension. Similar studies 
could be conducted in relation to older forms of Odissi, Manipuri and Sopanam 
music. 

Studies in the verbal content of dhrupad have been presented from 
various angles in all the ten issues. The series of research papers on this subject 
that appearedin the issuesof 1991, '93 and '94 deserves special mention. 

It has not been possible to continue this valuable series in the present issue. 
Its author has contributed an article on Baz Bahadur, the legendary medieval 
figure of music and poetry. 

The musical structure of dhrupad has also been analysed. A few 
biographies of performers of dhrupad and pakhawaj have also been presented 
here and there, but it has not been possible to make a planned effort in this 
direction. 

The Dagar tradition has been presented with regard to its history, 
geneology, musical characteristics, voice-production, alap, tala and layakari 
in the earlier issues and the present issue contains a note on the pada (verbal 
structure) aspect. 

The bibliographies presented in all the issues comprise a major contri- 
bution to the study of dhrupad. 

Since this is not purely not a research journal, some articles of general 
interest have also appeared and hence it has not been possible to maintain a 
uniform Standard. On this account, we owe an apology to those who have 
contributed serious research papers. 






fTR-RlM T? R? RRRT 37^ 37R RRi R^lR+l % f^T-^T^cf 
% RTR 5T?p 1 1 3T7Rf*RF R?t-RR # fRRT R7T R?RR 1 1 RfR 
^r R?t TPRTRrt % f^fTT Rr^ 3R^ STf^ ^ ^ ^%7ft ^ ^ qf^f 

3TPt R#Ttl 

fR 3TI t ?R RRTfo#R T^ft ^ ‘frfcf' % RTR %JTR Rt ^RT RRJR 
^ *t tl ?R W % ^dHIcHRi 3TSRRR 3TtfeRt, Rf^fl 3^7 77tRTRR 
Wfa ^ fRRT3Tf % W«T tt faRT RT TTRkTT tl 

% K-W ’R fRfRR Sfe+iuiV t 3T*RRR RRf 3^f t R77JR faRT 
W tl tJRR Rit 'H M Pl fc( 7T7RRT ’R tt fRRR fRiRT W f | jf^pi r 
3fa ’%^ t ^P^TRT RRTRTf?R> ctRRTTcrTT fRR|R RTRtRRtR 
1 1 ?R <t7R-RT7TT R7t R77JR 37^ R Rjft’ WRT RT 77R? 1 1 377% 7RRT ’R 
RTR-R?T^T ’R c%R 1 1 R? RTR RKRJRfa 77^tR 3^T 77Tf?cR t'' 3RJS]R 

tl 

37^7 T7RTRR % fR5 RRtoft % RtRR-ifR tt fU 37^1 f RRRfRTR 
tl f%R[ ?R fRRTT t %tt RtRRTRTg R7RT 77*RR Rit tt ’TTRT tl 

^RR ’RRRT % ffRRTR, Rri-JRiH, 7TRTtfRR> cR^RR, RR3-«RfR, RRT 
3#T eTRRTTt— FRt Wt ’R 37«TRR RRJR f%RT RT 7JRR tl ?R 3Tg t 
?R ’RE'RT % ’TR-’RT ’R ^R5 f%RR fRRR RRT f| 

RRt 3?^t t Rt ’JRTRJ-Tjf^RT Rt R^ t’, 3RR7T ^RR % 37«TRR t faylR 
RtRRFT tl 

J 

'R? TfTR? fRRfg t 3T’JRRR-’RR7 Rft t, fRfeTR RTRM RM<+>1 
% fRU; %RRi RRTRt tl ?Rt RfRfOT ttcft 7?t 1 1 ?R RjR’R RR 3T^RRTR^rf 
^7% % T’tc7T3TT % RfR RRTMRf f| 
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